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THE HONEY-BEE AND BEE BOOKS. 

Seldom have we perused an article with more interest than the fullow- 
ing on the “ Honey-Bee,” being a notice of several new “ Bee-Books,”’ 
from the London Quarterly Review. It is a right down clever article, 
from the perusal of which no one can rise, without feeling glad that we 
afforded him the opportunity. ‘The writer bas exhibited learning, rheto- 
ric, spirit, wit; and thrown around what might be deemed a common- 
place topic, a charm that holds us spell-bound. Only read it, and you 
derive from it both pleasure and profit. In our boyhood we remernber to 
have spent more than one happy night in the woods, in company with the 
bee-huaters, who had, in day light, marked the hollow-trees, which at 
night they felled, and from which they filled their pails with the sweet 
food, which the bees had sealed up in their cells ; and on the beauteous 
fields of the far west, we have, sinee, often listened to the hum and 
watched the arrowy motions of the busy bee, as he alighted on flower 
after flower of the blooming prairie, to sip from them the nectar which 
he loves, and which he so bountifully shares with us, if we do not rob him 
of more than is meet: 


How the little busy bee improves each shining hour—makes hay 
when the sun shines—makes honey, that is, when flowers blow, is not 
only a matter for the poet and the moralist, and the lover of nature, bat 
has Lecome an important subject of rural, and cottage, and even political 
economy itself. If West Indian creps fail, or Brazilian slave-drivers 
turn sulky, we are convinced that the poor at least may profit as much 
from their bee-hives as ever they will from the extracted juices of par- 
sneps or beet root. And in this manufacture they will at least begin the 
world on a fair footing. No monopoly of capitalists can drive them from 
a market so open as this. Their winged stock have free pastarage— 
commonage without stint—be the proprietor who he may, wherever the 
freckled cowslip springs and the wild thyme blows. Feudal manors and 
parked royalties, high deer-fences and forbidding boundary belts, have 
no exclusiveness for them; no action of trespass can lie against them, 
nor are they ever called upon for their certificates. But if exchange be 
no robbery, they age no thieves: they only take that which would be 
useless to all else besides, and even their hard-earned store is but a short- 
lived possession. The plagiarist Man revenges himself on them for the 
white lilies they have dusted and disturbed, and makes all their choicely- 
culled sweets his own. But though he never tasted a drop of their honey, 
the bees would still accomplish the work that Providence has allotted 
them in fructifying our flowers and fruit- blossoms, which man can at the 
best but clumsily imitate, and in originating new varieties which probably 
far surpass in number and beauty all that has been done by the garden- 
ing experimentalist. Florists are apt 10 complain of the mischief the 
bee does in disturbing their experiments and crossing species which they 
wish to keep separate ; but they forget how many of their choicest kinds, 
which are commonly spoken of as the work of chance, have in reality 


been bee-made, and that, where man fructifies one blossom, the bee has | 


worked upon ten thousand. 

It is certain, however, that the great interest taken in bees from the 
earliest times, and which, judging from the number of books lately pub- 
lished, is reviving among us with no common force, bas arisen chiefly 
from the marked resemblance which their modes of life seem to bear to 
those of man. Remove every fanciful theory and enthusiastic reverie, 
and there still remains an analogy far too curious to be satisfied with a 
passing glance. On the principle of “ nihil humani a me alienum,”’ this 


‘ approximation to human nature has ever made them favorites with their 


masters. And theirs is no hideous mimicry of man’s follies and weak- 
nesses, such as we see in the monkey tribe, which to us has always ap- 
peared too much of a satire to afford unalloyed amusement: their life is 
rather a serious matter-of-fact business, a likeness to the best and most 
rational of our manners and government, set about with motives so ap- 
parently identical with our own, that man’s pride has only been able to 
escape from the ignominy of allowing them a portion of his monoplized 
Reason, by assigning them a separate quality under the name of Instinct. 
Tue philosophers of old were not so jealous of man’s distinctive quality ; 
and considering how little at the best we know of what reason is, and 
bow vain have been the attempts to distinguish ic from instinct, there may 
be, after all, notwithstanding the complacent smile of modern sciolists, 
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43 much truth, as certainly there is poetry and charity in Virgil, who 
could refer the complicated and wonderful economy of bees to nothing 
less than the direct inspiration of the Divine Mind. 

Bees indeed seem to have claimed generally a greater interest from the 
ancients than they Lave acquired in modern times. De Montfort, who 
drew “ the portrait of the honey-fly” in 1646, enumerates the authors on 
the subject, up to his time, as between five and six hnudred! There are, 
to be sure, some apocrypha! names in the list—Aristwus, for instance— 
whose works were wholly unknown éo Mr. Huish; a fact which will! not 
surprise our readers when we introduce him as the son of Apollo, and the 
father of Actwon, the ‘‘ peeping Tom” of mythological scandal. Aris- 
teus himself was a patron of bees and arch bee-master; but no ridicule 
thrown upon such a jumble of names must make us forget the rep) servi- 
ces achieved in this, as in every other branch of knowledge, by the En- 
cyclopeediast of Aristotle—the pupil of him who is distinguished as the 
“ Attic Bee ;” or the life of Aristomachus devoted to this pursuit ; or the 
enthusiasm of Hyginus, who, more than 1800 years before Mr. Cotton, 
collected all the bee passages which could be fcund scattered over the 
pages of an earlier antiquity. (Col. ix. 11.) 

Varro, Columella, Celsus, and Pliny have each given in their contribu- 
tions to the subject, and some notion may be formed of the minuteness 
with which they entered upon their researches from a passage in Colu- 
mella, who speaking of the origin of bees, says, that Euhemerus main- 
tained :hat they were first produced in the island of Cos, Euthronius in 
Mount Hymettus, and Nicander in Crete. And considering the obseuri- 
ty of the subject and the discordant theories of modern times, there is 
perhaps no branch of natural history in which the ancients arrived at so 
much truth. If since the invention of printing, authors can gravely re- 
late stories of an old woman, who having placed a portion of the conse- 
crated elements at the entrance of a bee-hive, presently saw the inmates 
busy in creating a shrine and altar of wax, with steeple and bells to boot, 
and heard, if we remember rightly, something like the commencement 
of an anthem*—we really think that they should be charjtably inclined 
to the older bee-authors, who believed thei they gathered their young 
from flowers, and ballasted themselves with pebbles against the high 
wind.” 

We shal! have occasion to show as we proceed how correct in the main 
the classical writers are on the subject of bees, compared with other 


| parts of natural history; but the book of all others to which the scholar 


will turn again and again with increased delight, is the fourth Georgic.— 
This, the most beautiful portion of the most finished poem of Roman an- 
tiquity, is wholly devoted to our present subject; and such is the de- 
lightfal manner in which it is treated, and so exquisite the liule gpisodes 
introduced, that it would amply repay (and this is saying a good deal) the 


| most forgetful country gentleman to rub up his schoolboy Latin for the 


sole pleasure he would derive from the perusal. We need hardly say 
thet no bee-fancier will content himself with any thing less than the orig- 
inal: he will there find the beauties of the poet far outbalancing the 
errors of the naturalist; and as even these may be useful to the learner, 
—for there is no readier way of imparting truth than by the correction 
ot error—we shall follow tho subject in some degree under the heads 
which Virgil has adopted, first introducing our little friends in the more 
correct character which modetn science has marked out for them. 

The “ masses” of every hive consist of two kinds of bees, the workers 
and the drones. The first are undeveloped females, the seeond are the 





* We lately saw published in a weekly newspaper the notes ofa trio, in which 
the old Queen and two Princesses (of the hive) are the performers, the young 
ladies earnestly begging to be allowed to take an airing, while the old duenva 
as determinedly refuses. This apiarian “Pray, goody, please to moderate” 
grows louder and thicker, “ faster and faster,” till at last the young folks, as 
might be expected, curry the day; “and what I can nearest liken it to,” says 
the writer, “ is a man in a rather high note endeavoring to at, in quaver or 
crotchet time, the letter M, with his lips constantly closed.” This is a tolerably 
easy music-lesson: let our readers try. The fact, however, is that all this ma- 
sic is originally derived from a curious old book—* The Feminine Monarchy, or 
the History of Bees,” by Charles Butler, of Magdalen (Oxford, 1634:) at p. 78 
of which work, this “ Bees’ Madrigal” may be found with notes and words. Old 
Butler has been sadly rifled, without much thanks, by all succeeding bee-writers. 
He has written upon that exhaustive system adopied by learned men of that 
time, so that nothing that was then known on the subject is omitted. Butler in- 
troduced eight new letters —aspirates—into the English language, besides other 
eccentricities of orthography ; so that, altogether, his volume a mosf out- 
landisb leok. 

t The latter mistake arose porbably from the mason-bee, which carries sand 
wherewith to construct its nest. For an account of the 145 varieties of English 
bees, consult Kirby's  Moxographia Apum Anglie” 
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males. Over these presides the mother of the hive, the queen-bee. The 
number of workers in a strong hive is above 15,000, and of drones about 
one to ten of these. This proportion, though seldom exact, is never 
very much exceeded or fallen short of. A single family, where swarming 
is prevented, will sometimes amount, according to Dr. Bevan, to 50,000 
or 60,000. In their wild state, if we may credit the quantity of honey 
snid to be found, they must sometimes greatly exceed this number. 

“ Sweet is the hum of bees,” says Lord Byron; and those who have 

















listened to this music in its full luxury, stretched upon some sunny bed | 


of heather, where the ume of the crashed thyme struggled with the 
faint smell of the bracken, can searcely have failed to watch the little 
busy musician 
“ with honey'd thigh, 
That at her flowery work doth sing,” 
too well to require a lengthened description of her; how she flits from 
flower to flower with capricious fancy, not exhausting the sweets of any 
one spot, but on the principle of “ live and let live,’’ taking something fur 
herself, and yet leaving as much or more for the next comer, passing by 
the juet-opening and faded flowers, and deigning to notice not even one 
out of five that are full-blown, combining the philosophy of the Epicurean 
and Eclectic;—or still more like some fastidious nuble, on the grand 
tour, with all the world before him, hurrying on in restless haste from 
place to place, skimming over the surface or tasting the sweets of society, 
carrying off some memento from every spot te has lit upon, and yet 
leaving plenty to be gleaned by the next traveller, dawdling in one place 
he knows not why, whisking by an other which would have amply repaid 
his stay, and still pressing onwards as if in search of something, he 
knows not what—though he too often fails to carry home the same pro- 
portion of happiness that his compeer does of honey. 

“A bee among the flowers in spring,” says Paley, “is one of the 
cheerfullest objects that can be looked upon. Its life appears to be all 
enjoyment: so busy and so pleased.” 

The Drone may be known by tke noise he makes. Hence his name. 
He has been the butt of all who have ever written about bees, and is in- 
deed a bye-word all the world over. Nov one can fail to hit off his char- 


acter. He is the “lazy yawning drone’’ of Shakspeare. The 
“ Immunisque sedens aliena ad pabula fucus’’* 
of Virgil. ‘ The drone,” says Butler, “is a gross, stingless bee, that 


spendeth his time in gluttony and idleness. For howsoever he brave it 
with his round velvet cap, his side gown, his full paunch, and his loud 
voice, yet he is but an idle companion, living by the sweat of others’ 
brows. He worketh not at all either at home or abroad, and yet spend- 
eth as much as twe laborers: you shall never find his maw without a 
good drop of the purest nectar. In the heat of the day he flieth abroad, 
aloft, aa about, and that with no small noise, as though he would do 
some great act; but it is only for his pleasure, and to get hima stomach, 
and then returns he presently to his cheer. This is no bad portrait of 
the burly husband of the hive. He is a proper Sir John Falstaff, a 
gross fat animal, cowardly, and given to deep potations. He cannot fail 
to be recognised by his broad body and blunt tail and head, and the 
‘bagpipe i’ the nose.”’ He is never settling on flowers, except at the 
beginning of August, when he may sometimes be met upon a late-blown 
rose, or some double flower that the workers rarely frequent, in a melan- 
choly, musing state, as if prescient of the miserable fate that so soon 
awaits him. The occasion for so large a proportion of 
“ These lazy fathers of the industrious hive” 
is yet an insolved riddle. Our author fancied them the water-carriers of 
the commonwealth. Some have supposed that the drones sit, like hens, 
upon the eggs ;t in which case the hair on their tails would seem to 
serve the same purpose as the feather-breeches which Catherine of Russia 
had made for her ministers when she caused them as a punishment to 
hatch eggs in a large nest in the antichamber. But this is mere fancy, 
the earwig being the only insect, according to Kirby and Spence, that 
broods over its eggs. Dr. Bevan denies that they are useful, or at least 
necessary, in keeping up the heat of the hive in breeding time, which 
is the commonly received reason for their numbers. Huber thought so 
large a quantity was required, that when the queen takes her hymenial 
flight she may be sure to meet with some in the upper regions of the air. 
Her embrace is said to be fatal. 
Last in our description, but 
“ First of the threng, and foremost of the whole, 
One stands conned the sovereiga and the soul.,” 

This is the queen-bee. Her power was acknowledged before her sex 
was known, for Greeks, Latins, Arabs always style her “ the king;’'{ 
and it may be thought an argrument in favor of monarchical government, 
that the tyrant-quelling Athenians, and republican Romans who almost 
banished the name with the blood of their kings, were forced to admit it 
to describe the} first magistrate,” of this natural commonwealth. “ The 
Queen,” says our old author, ‘‘is a fair and stately bee, differing from 
the vulgar both in shape and color.” And it is amusing that}the most 
sober writers cannot speak of her without assigning her some of those 





* Virgil, who has confounded their battles with their swarming, scems also to 
have made a Drone-kiog. What else cau this mean— 

“Tile horridus alter 
Desidia, latumque trahens inglorius alvum ?” 

'© By this time your bees sit.”—Evelyn’s Calend. for March, “ When it has 
deposited the eggs, it sits upon them, and cherishes them in the same manner as 
a bird.”— Arabic Dictionary quoted by Cotton. * Progeniem nidosque fevent.” 
@ George iv. 56. 

So also Shakspeare: “ They have a king,” &c.—Henry V., Act L, s. 2, 
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stately attributes which we always connect with human sovereignty. Be- 
ven remarks that “ that she is distinguishable from the rest of ths society 
by amore measured movement,” her body is more taper than that of the 
working-bee; her wings shorter, for she has little occasion for flight; 
her legs—what would Queen Elizabeth, who would not hear even of 
royal stockings, think of our profaneness?—her legs unfurnished with 
grooves, for she gathers no pollen; her proboscis short, for the honey 
comes to her, not she to the honey; her sting short and curved—for 
sting she has, though she seldom uses it. 

In addition to these, Huber and others have thought that they discern 
certain black bees in many hives, but it is now generally allowed 
that these, if they exist at all, are not different species, but superannua- 
ted workers. ‘ 

Having “caught our bare,”’ got our stock of bees, the next question 
is, where shall we place them? and there is little to be added to Virgil's 
suggestions on this head. The bee-house should face the south, with a 
turn perhaps to the east, be protected from the north and prevailing 
winds; not too far from the dwelling, least they become shy of man, 
nor too near, least they be interrupted by him. No paths should cross 
its entrance, no high trees or bushes intercept their homeward flight. 
Yet, if placed in the middle of a treeless lawn, they would ots in 
swarming to fly away altogether, so that Virgil rightly recommends the 
palm or some evergreen tree to overhang the hive. Another of his in- 
Junctions, which no modern writer seems to notice, is to sprinkle some 
neighboring branch, with honey and sweet herbs bruised. Those who 
have been so often troubled by the inconvenient places on which swarms 
have settled might do well to try the recommendation of the old Man- 
tuan bee-master. A quiet nook in low grounds is better than an eleva- 
ted situation; they have then their uphill flight when their bodies are un- 
burdened, and an inclined plain to skim down when they come home 
loaded with their hard earned treature. Rogers, at whose 

“cot beside the hill 
A bee-hive’s hum should soothe the ear,” 
has supposed the bee to be guided back to its hive by the recollection of 
the sweets it passed in its outward flight—a beautiful instance of “ the 
pleasures of Memory.” 
* Who guides the patient pilgrim to her cell 7 
Who bids her soul with conscious triumph swell ' 
With conscious truth retrace the mazy clew 
Of varied scents that charmed her as she flew 
Hail, Memory, hail! thy universal reign 
Guards the least link of Being’s glorious chain.” 
Whether this is the true solution or not, her return to her hive, so straight 
as it is, is very curious. We are convinced of the use of bee-houses as a 
protection for the hives, though they are disapproved of by many modern 
writers. They serve to moderate the temparaturein winter and summer, 
and screen the neighborhood of the hive in rough weather. Dr. Bevan 
£a)s (— 

“ Excepting in peculiarly sheltered nooks, an apiary would not be well 
situated near a great river, nor in the neighborhood of the sea, as in 
wiady weather the bees would be in danger of drowning from being 
blown in the water...... +++++YVetit should not be far from a rivulet or 
spring; such streams as glide gently over pebbles are the most desirable, 
as these afford a variety of resting-places for the bees to light upon.” 
(This is almost a translation of Virgil's “In medium, sue stabit 
iners,” &c.) ‘Water is most important to them, particularly in the 
early part of the season. Let shallow throughs, therefore, never be neg- 
lebted to be set near the hives, if no natural streanr is at hand.” 

It seems that bees like men, require certain quantity of saline matter 
for their health. ‘In the Isle of Wight the people have a notion that 
every bee goes down to the seato drink twice a-day; and they are cer- 
tainly seen to drink at the farm-yard pool— 

“ the gilded puddie 
That beast would cough at’ 
when clearer water is near. Following the example of our mo- 
dern graziers, a small lump of rock-salt might be a useful medicine- 
chest for our winged stock. Foul smells and loud noises have always 
been annoying to bees, and hence it is deemed advisable never to place 
the hives in the neighborhood of forges, pigsties, and the like. Virgil 
even fancied that they dislike the neighborhood of an echo: but upon 
this Gilbert Wight, cf Selborn, remarks :— 

“This wild and fanciful assertion will hardly be admitted by the phi- 
losophers of these days, especially as they all now agree that insects 
are not furnished with the organs of hearing at all. But if it should be 
urged that though they cannot hear, yet perhaps they may feel the reper- 
cussion of seunds, I grant it possible they may. Yet that these impres- 
sions are distasteful or hurtful I deny, because bees, in good summers, 
thrive well in my outlet, where the echoes are very strong ; for this vi!- 
lage is another Anathoth, a place of responses or echoes. Besides, it 
does not appear from experiment that bees are in any way capable of 
being effected by scunds; for I have often tried my own with a large 
speaking-trumpet held close to their hives, and with such an exertion of 
voice as weuld have hailed a ship at the distance of a mile, and 
still these insects persued their various employments undisturbed, and 
without showing the least sensibility or resentment.’”* 





* Of Gilbert White—who by the way was not “ parson of the parish,” but con- 
tinued a Fellow of Oriel till his death—all that could be heard at the scene of 
his researches by a late diligent inquirer was, that “he was a still, quiet body, 
and that there was nota bit of harminhim.” And such is the fame of a maa the 
power of whose writinge has immortalized an obscure village and a tertoise—for 
who has not heard of “ Timothy?”"—as long as the Englich language lives! 
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Next to the situation of the hive is the consideration of the bees’ pas- ; hive to prosper when ali the rest were falling off? His cottage was no 


turage. When there is plenty of the white Dutch clover, sometimes 


is too deep for the proboscis of the common bee, and is therefore not so 
useful to them as is generally thought. Many lists have been made of 
bee-flowers, and of such as should be planted round the apiary. Migni- 
onette, and borage, and rosemary, and bugloss, and lavender, the 
crocus for the early part of the spring, and the ivy flowers 
for the late autumn, might help to furnish a verry pretty bee-garden; 
and the lime aad liquid amber, the horse-chestout and the sallow would 
be the best trees to plant around. Doctor Bevan makes a very good 
suggestion, that lemonthyme should be used as an edging for garden- 
walks and flower-beds, instead of box, thrift, or daisies. That any 
material good, however, can be done to a large colony by the few plants 
that, under the most favorable circumstances, can be sown around a | 
bee-house is of course owt of the question. The bee is too much of a 
roamer to take pleasure in trim gardens. It is the wild tracts of heath 
and furze, the broad acres of bean-fields and buck-wheat, the lime ave- | 
nues, the hedge-row flowers, and the clover meadows, that furnish his 
haunts and fill his cell, Suill it may be useful for the young and weak 
bees to have food as near as possible to their home, and to those who 
wish to watch their habits a plot of bee-fluwers is indispensable; and 
we know not the bee that could refuse the following beautiful invitation 
by Professor Smythe:— 

“Thou cheerful Bee! come, freely come, 

And travel round my woodbine bower ! 
Delight me with thy wandering bum, 
And rouse me from my musing hour 

Oh! try a0 more those tedious fielcs, 

Come, taste the sweets my garden yields - 

The treesures of each blooming mine, 

The bud, the blossom,—al! are thiae.” 

Pliny bids us plants thyme and apiaster, violets, roses, and lilie’- 
Columella, who, contrary to any other authority, says that limes ar® 
hurtful, advises cytisus, rosemary, and the evergreen pine. That the | 

alent flower of a district will flavor the honey is certain. The de- | 
icious honey of the Isle of Bourbon will taste fur years of the orange- 
blossoms, from which, we believe, ic is gathere|, and on opening a 
bottle of it the room will be filled with the perfume. The same is the 
case with the honey of Malta. Corsican honey is said to be flavored by 
the box-tree, and we have heard of honey being rendered useless which 
was gathered in the neighborhood of onion-fields. No one who has kept 
bees in the neighborhood of a wild common can fail to have remarked 
its superior flavor and bougue’. The wild rosemary that abounds in | 
the neighborhood of Narbonne gives the high flavor fur which the honey 
of that district is so renowned. But the plant the most celebrated for 
this quality is the classic and far famed thyme of Mount Hymettus, the 
Satureia eapitata of botanists. This, we are assured by Pliny, was 
transplanted from the neighborhood of Athens into the gardens of the 
Roman bee-keepers, but they failed to import with it the flavor of the | 
Hymettic honey; for the exiled plant, which, according to 
this author, never flourished but in the neighborhood of the ocean, 
languished for the barren rocks of Attica and the native breezes of its 
“own blue sea.” And the honey of the Hymettus has not departed | 
with the other glories of old Greece, though its flavor and aroma are 
said to be surpassed by that of neighboring localities once famous from | 
other causes. While the silver mines of Laurium are closed, and no | 
workman’s steel rings in the murble-quarries of the Pentelicus, the hum | 
of five thousand bee-hives is still heard among the thyme, the cistus, and 
the lavender which yet clothe these hills. ‘‘ The Cecropean bees,” says 
C. Wordsworth, “ have survived all the revolutions which have changed 
the features and uprooted the population of Attica: though the defile of 
Thermepyle has become a swampy plain, and the bed of the Cephisus 
is laid dry, this one feature of the country has remained unaltered :— 

“ And still his honey'd store Hymettus yields, 
There the blithe bee his fragrant fortress builds, 
The free-born wanderer of tay mountain air.” 


The honey here collected used to be reserved for the especial eating of the 
arch-bishup of the district, and few travellers could even get a taste of 
it. Such was the case a few years ago: we presume the purchase of the 
Hymettus by a countryman ofours, Mr. Bracebridge, who has also built 
him a villa there, must have tended to abolish the episcopal mo- 
aopely. 

[t has been often discussed whether a country can be overstocked 
with bees; we believe this is quite as certain as that it may be over 
peopled and over-manufactured. But that this is not yet the case with 





cegard to Britain, as far ae bees are concerned, we feel equally sure. Of | 


course it is impossible to ascertain what number of acres is sufficient for 
the support of a single hive, so much depending on the season and the 
nature of the herbage; but, nevertheless, in Bavaria only a certain 


number of hives is allowed to be kept, and these must be brought to an I 


establishment under the charge of a skilful apiarian, each station being 
four miles apart, and containing 150 hives. This is centralization and 
red-tapery with a vengeance! A story is told that in a village inGer- 
many where the number of bives kept was regulated by law, a bad season 
had nevertheless proved that the place was overstocked from the great 
weakness of all the stalls in the neighborhood. There was but one ex- 
ception. This was the hiveof an old man, who was generally set downas 
being no wiser than his neighbors, and this perhaps all the more be- 
cause he was very observant of the habits of bis little friends, as well as 
careful in harvesting as much money as he could. But how came his 


' ‘ | nearer the pasture. He certainly must have bewitched his neighbors’ 
called honeysuckle, it is sure to be a good honey year. ‘The red clover | hives 


, or made ‘no canny” bargain for his own. Many were the whis- 


perings and great the suspicions that no good would come of gaffer’s 
toney thus so mysteriously obtained. The old man bore all these sur- 
mises patiently ; the honey harvest came round, and when he had stored 
away jast double what any of the rest had saved, he called his friends 
and neighbors together, took them into the garden and said—* If you had 


been more charitable in your opinions, I would have told you my secret 
before— 


* This is the only wicheraft | have used :”"— 


' and he pointed to the inclination of his hives—one degree more to the 


east than was generally adopted. Theconjuration was soon cleared up, 


| the sun came upon his hives an hour or too sooner by this movement, 


and had secured a large share of the morning’s honey, before his neigh- 
bors’ bees had roused themselves for the day. Mr. Cotton, whe gives 
the outline of the story which we have ventured to fill up, quotes the 
proverb that “ early birds pick up most worms,” and draws the practical 
moral, in which we heartily concur, that your bedroom- window should 
always, if possible, face the east. 

Inan arable country, with little wasteland and guod farming, very few 
stocks can be supported; and this has led some enthusiastic bee-masters 
to regret the obiaionsheat of agriculture, and the consequent decrease 
of wild flowers—or weeds, according to the eye that views them—and 
the enclosure of wastes and commons.” Even a very short distance will 
make a great difference in the amount of honey collected. We know of 
an instance where a bee-keeper at Carshalton in Surrey, suspecting, 
from the fighting of his bees and other signs, that there was not pastu- 
rage enough in the immedlate neighborhood, convyed away one of his 
lightest and most worthless hives, and hid it in the Woodmansterne 
furzes, a distance of about a mile and a half. Fortunately it lay there 
undiscovered, and on removing ithome he found thatit had become one 
of his heviest hives. We mention this as a case coming under our own 
knowledge, because a late writer, who has shown rather a waspish dispo- 
sition in his attacks on Mr. Cotton’s system, seems to question not enly 
the advantage, but practicability of the transportation of hives altogether. 
But the fact is, that in the north of England and in Scotland, where 
there are large tracts of heather-land apart from any habitation, nothing 
is more common than for the masters of the towns and villages to submit 
their hives during the honey season to the care of the shepherd of the 
district. ‘ About six miles from Edinburgh,” says Dr. Bevan, “ at 
the foot of the Peatland Hills, stands Logan House, supposed to be the 
residence of the Sir William Worthy, celebrated by Allan Ramsay in his 
‘Gentle Shepherd.’ The house is at present occupied by a shepherd, 
who about the beginning of August receives about a hundred bee-hives 
from his neighbors beyond the hills, that the bees may gather honey 
from the mountain heatherblossoms. Mr. Cotton sawa man in Germany, 
who hadtwo hundred stocks, which he managed to keep al! rich by chang- 
ing their places as soon as the honey-season varied. ‘ Sometimes he 
sends them to the moors, sometimes tc the meadows, sometimes to the 


| forest, and sometimes to the hills.” He also speaks of it being no 


vory common sight in Swi:zerland to see a man journeying with a bee- 
hive at his back. 

There is something very interesting and Arcadian in this leading of 
the bees out topasture, and itdeserves more actention than it has yet met 
with in this country. The transportation we have hitherto spoken of is 
only to a short distance and on a smal! ecale; but in Germany travelling 
caravans of these little wild-beasts may be met with, which sometimes 
make a journey of thirty miles taking four days to perform it. There is 
nothing new in this transmigration, fur Columelia teils us that the in- 
habitants of Achaia send their hives into Attica to benefit by the later- 


| bloaing flowers. The most pleasing picture, however, of all, is that 


of the floating bee-houses of the Nile, mentioned by old and modern 
writers, and thus described by Doctor Bevan :— 


“In Lower Egypt, where the flower harvest isnot soearly by several 
weeks as in the upper districts of that country, this practice of transpor- 
tation is carried on to a considerable extent. About the end of October 





* We can hardly ask, much less expect that hedge-side swards should be 
made broader, ond corn-fields be left uoweeded, and the ploughshare be stayed, 
for the sake of the bee; but wedo boldly enter our protest against the enclosure 


| and planting of her pasturage—our wild heath.grounds. Aad not fer her sake 


only, but lest the taste, health, or pleasure of the proprietor himself should 
seffer any detirment. More strenuous advocates for planting than ourselves 


| exist not. The dictum of the great Master of the North, “ Be aye sticking in @ 


tree, Jock, it will be growing while ye are sleeping” —put forth in the * Heart 
of Mid Lothian,” and repeated by him in our Journal—has been the parent of 
many a fair plantation, and may it produce many more! But there are rush- 
bearing commons, and banks of grave!, and untractable clay lands, aod has- 


| sockly nooks, enough and to spare, the fit subject for new plantations, without 


encroaching upon our ‘““thymy downs” ond heat+cr hills. The land of the 


mountain and the flood may indeed afford from her very riches in this respect 
to spare some of her charseteristic acres of “ bonny Llooming heather ;” and 
there are parts of the northern and midland counties of Englond that can 


| equally endure the sacrifice ;—but spare—oh, spare—to spread the demp, 


sickly atmosphere of a crowded plantation over the few free, bracing, breeey 
heath-grounds which the south ean boast of—Such a litle range of hills we 
know in Surrey, lying between Addington and Coombe, now sadly encroached 
upon by belts and patiags since our boyhood days. Only let 9 man once know 
what a summer's evening stroll over such a bill, as it“ sleeps in moonlight lux- 
ury,” is, let him but once have tasted the dry, fresh, and balmy air of such a 
pebbly bank ef heath, without a tree, suve a few pines, for « mile sround, 
when all the valley ard the woodland below are wet with dew and dark with 
foliage,—and then say whether such an expanse can be wellexchonged for any 
conceivable advantage of thicket or grove 
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the hives, after being collected together from the different villages, and 
conveyed up the Nile, marked and numbered by the individuals to whom 
they belong, are heaped pyramidally upon the boats prepared to receive 
them, which, floating gradually down the river, and stopping at certain 
stages of their passage, remain there a longer or a shorter time, accord- 
ing to the produce which is afforded by the surrounding country. After 
travelling three months in this manner, the bees, having culled the per- 
fumes of the orange-flowers of the Said, the essence of the roses of the 
Faicum, the treasures of the Arabian jessamine, are chen brought 
back about the beginning of February to the places from which they have 
been carried. The productiveness of the flowers at each stage is ascertain- 
ed by the decent of the boats in the water, and which is probably noted by 
a scale of measurement. This industry procures fur the Egyptians delici- 
ous honey and abundance of bees’-wax. The proprietors in return, pay 
the boatmen a recompense proportioned to the number of hives which 
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bizond. The soldiers suffered in proportion to the quantity they had 
eaten; some seemed drunken, some , and some even dird 
the same day. (Anab. iv. 8.) This quality in the honey has 
been refered by Pliny and others to the poisonous nature of the rhodo- 
dendror, which abounds in those parts; but from inquiries which we 
have made at Dropmore, and other spots abounding with this shrub, we 
cannot learn that any difference is perceived in the honey of those dis- 
tricts, or indeed that the common bee is ever seen to settle on its flow- 
ers. If the Kalmia latifolia be a native of Pontis, the danger is more 
likely to have arisen from that source, the honey derived from which has 
been known to prove fatal in several instances in America. 

One remarkable circumstance about bees is the number of commodities 


| of which they are either the cellectors or confectioners. Besides honey 


have been carried about from one part of Egypt to the other.” —p.233. | 
Such a convoy of 4000 hives was seen by Niebuhr on the Nile between | 


Cairo and Damietta. An equally pleasing account is given by Mr. Cot- 
ton of the practice in France :— 

“ In France they put their hives in a boat, some hundreds together, 
which floats down the stream by night, and steps by day. The bees 
go out in the morning, return in the evening ; and when they are all 
back and quiet, on the boat floats. I have heard they come home to the 
ringing of a bell, but I believe they would come home just the same, 
whether the bell rings or no.”"— Cotton, p. 89. 

“ T should like,’” he continues, “to see this tried on the Thames, for 
no river has more bee-food in spring; meadows, clover, beans, and lime- 
trees, in different places and at times, for summer.” 

Happy bees, whose masters are good enough to give them so delight- 
ful a treat! We can fancy no more pleasing sight, except it be the om- 
nibuses full of school-children that one sometimes sees ou a fine summer’s 
day making for the hills of Hampstead and Norwood. 

Connected with their transmigration, is the question of the extent of 
their flight. We believe that two miles may be coasidered as the 


radius of the circle of their ordinary range, though circumstances | 


We have 1ead somewhere of a | away more than they can use, which, in its decomposition, becomes to 


will drive them at least a mile more. 
man who kept bees at the top of his house in Holborn, and wishing to 
find out where they pastured, he sprinkled them all with a red powder 
as they came out of the hive in the morning. Away he hied to Hamp- 
stead, thinking it the best bee-pasture at hand, and what was his delight 
at beholding among the multitude of busy bees that he found there some 


of his own little fellows which he bad ‘ incarnadined” in the morning ! | flower like a donkey in a dusty road. 


The apiary of Bonner, a great bee-observer, was situated in a garret in | 


the centre of Glasgow; and that of Mr. Payne, the author of the “ Bee- 
Keeper’s Guide”’—a very useful and practical book, because short and 
simple—is in the middle of a large town. 


Judging from the sweep that bees take by the side of a railroad train | 


in motion, we should set down their pace at thirty miles an hour. This 
would give them four minutes to reach the extremity of their common 
range. A bee makes several journeys from and to the hive in a day ; 
and Huish remarked that a honey-gathering bee was absent about 
thirty-five minutes, and a pollen-collecter about half that time. The 
eo or farina of flowers is doubtless much more plentiful and accessi- 
le than the honey. The same writer observed bees on the Isle of May, 
at the entrance of the Frith of Forth, though there was no hive kept 
on the island, which is distant four miles from the mainland. This is 
an amazing stretch of flight, considering the element over which they 
have to fly, the risk of finding food when they land, and the load they 
have to return with, if successful Were they uot the wild bees of the 
island 1 
In speaking of the food of bees, we must not omit the Honey-dew. 
This shining, gummy substance must have been ofien noticed in hot 
weather onthe leaves of the lime and oak by the most incurious observer. 
The ancients considered it either as a deposition of the atmosphere or 
an exudation from the leaves of trees; for to these opinions the “ aerii 
mellis corlestia dona,” and “ quercus sudabunt roscida mella,” of Virgil 
seemed to refer. Gilbert White held the singular notion that it was the 
effluvia of flowers evaporated and drawn into the atmosphere by the heat 
of the weather, and then falling down again in the night with the dews 
that entangle them. Its origin is certainly une of those vexed questions, 
which like that of “fairy rings,’’ yet require further light for a satisfac- 
ry explanation. At present it is impossible to reconcile the discrepancy 
in the observations of naturalists, some actually asserting that they have 
seen showers of it falling. To adjust the most common opinions, it is 
now generally admitted, that there are two sources, if not two kinds ; 
one being a secretion from the leaves of certain plants, the other a secre- 
tion from the body of an insect. Those little green insects, the aphides, 
which we commonly call blight, are almost always observed to accompany 


any large deposition of Honey-dew, and are said to have the power of 


jerking it to a great distance. The subject at the present moment is at- 
tracting great attention among our naturalists, and it is probable that 
the clash of opinions will bring out something verynearthe truth. That 
the aphides do secrete sacchaine fluid has been long known, and the 
bees are not their only fellow-insects who are fond of it. Their presence 
produces a land of milk and honey to the ants, who follow them wherever 
they appear, and actually herd them like cows and milk them !* 

Much has been written upon the poisoning effects of certain plants, 
sometimes upon the honey, sometimes upon the bees themselves. Every 
schoolboy must vemember,the account given by Xenophon of the effect pro- 
dueed upon the Ten Thousand by the honey in the neighborhood of Tre- 


and wax, there are two other distinct substances which they gather, bee- 
bread and propolis. 

Before we knew better, we thought, probably with most of our readers, 
when we saw a bee “ tolling from every flower the virtuous sweets,” with 
his legs full of the dust of the stamens, that he was hurrying home with 


| the wax to build his cell, or at least withthe material wherewithto make 


that wax. We thought of Titania and her fairies, who “ for night tapers 
crop their waxen thighs,” and many other pretty things that poets have 
said and sung about them; or if ina more prosaic mood, we at least con- 


| ceived that, if not furnishing fairy candles, they were laying the founda- 











tion for what Sir F. Trench calls “ the gentleman’s light.” No such 
thing. Their hollow legs were filled with the pollen or farina of flowers 
which has nothing whatever to do with the composition of wax, but con- 
stitutes the ambrosia of the hive—as honey does its nectar—their bee bread, 
or rather we should say tee pap, for it is entirely reserved for the use of their 
little oves. Old Butler bad so long ago remarked that ‘ when they gather 
abundance of this stuff (pollen) they have never the more wax ; when they 
make most wax, they gather none of this.” In fact, they store it up asfood 
for the em! r,o bees, collecting fiom thirty to sixty pounds of it in a 
season, and in this matter alone they seem to be “ unthrift of their 
sweets,” and to want the shrewdness which never fails them, for they 
often, like certain over-careful house-wives with their preserves, stow 


them a sore trouble and annoyance. They are said always to keep 
to one kind of flower in collecting it, and the light color of it will often 
detect them as the riflers of the mignion tte bed; but we have seen them 
late in the season with layers of different colors, and sometimes their 
whole bedy sprinkled with it, for they will at times roll and revel in a 


Whence, then, comes the wax? It is elaborated by] the bee itself 
from the honey by a chemistry beyond the ken of either Faraday or Lie- 
big, being exuded in small! scales from between the armor-like folds of 
their body. This was noticed almost contemporaneously by John Hunter 
and Huber, and confirmed by the most conclusive experiments of the 
latter. A legal friend, to whom we areindebted to much of our bee-law, 
thus records his own observations :—* I have often watched these fellows, 
hanging apparently torpid, after, as I think a plentiful meal. Suddenly 
they make their whole persons vibrate like the prong of a tuning-fork : 
you cannot see their outline. This is the signal for one of the wax-col- 
lectors to run up quickly and fumble the lately agitated gentleman with 
the inetruments with which they hold the wax ; and after collecting the 
scales they hasten to mould them into the comb.’’ What would our 
bon-vivans give, if they could thus, at their pleasures, shake off the 
effects of a Goldsmith’s-Hall dinner in the shape of a temporary fit of 
gout and chalk stones ? 

Many in their school boy days, though we aver ourselves to be guiltless, 
having too often followed Titania’s advice, and 

“ Honcy-bags stolen from the humble-bee,” 
need not to have much told them of how they carry about them their 
liquid nectar. ‘* Kill me,” says Bottom to Cobweb, “a red-bipped 
humble.bee on the top of a thistle, and, good monsieur, bring me the 
honey-bag.”” They never swarm without a good stock of honey in their 
inside, to enable them to make a fair start in their new hcusekeeping. 





* What follows is from the delightful “ Introduction to Etymology” by Kirby 
und Spence. “ The loves of the avts and the aphides have been long celebrated; 
and that there isa connection between them you may at any time, in the proper 
season, convince yourself: for you will always tiud the former very busy ou 
those trees and plants on whick the latter abound ; and, if you examine more 
closely you will discover that their object in thus attending upon them is to 
obtain the saccharine fluid—which may be well denominated their milk—that 
they secrete..... This, however, is the least of their talents, for they abso- 
lutely possess the art of makiog them yield it at pleasure ; or in other words, 
of milking them. On this occasion their antenna are their fingers; with thee 
thev patthe abdomen of the aphis, on each side alternately, moving them very 
briskly ; a little drop of fluid immediately appears, which the ant takes in its 
mouth. When it has milked one it proceeds to another, and so on ll being sa- 
tiated, it returns to the next. But you are not arrived at the most singular part 
of this history,—that the ants make a property of these cows, for the a 
of which they contend with great earnestness, aud use every means to keep them 
to themselves. Sometimes they scem toclaima right to theaphides that inhabit 
the branches of a tree or the stalks of a plant; and if stranger ants attempt to 
there their treasure with them, they endeavor to drive them away, and may be 
seen running about in agreat bustle, and exhibiting every symptom of inquie- 
tude and anger. Sometimes to rescue them from their rivals, they toke their 
aphides in taeir mouth: they generally keep guard round them, and when the 
branch is conveniently situated they have recouree to au expedient still more ef- 
fectual to keep off interlopers—they enclose it in a tube of earth or other ma- 
ferials, and thus confine themin a kind of paddock near their nest, and often 
communicating with it.” How much of this is fanciful we must leave our rea- 
ders to determine by their own obvervations ; but let no man think he knows 
how to enjoy the country who bas not studied the volames of Kirby and 
Spence. 
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The honey which they sip from the nectaries of the flowers probably un- ) 


iergoes some change, though it is but a slight one, before it is deposited 


in the cells. It was formerly considered a balm for all ills, though now | 


deemed anything but wholesome when eaten in large quantities. The 
following are some of its virtues, besides others which we omit, given by 
Butler. It is only wonderful that our grandfathers, living in the midst 
of such an universal medicine should have ever died. 


“Honey cutteth and casteth up phlegmatic matter, and there sharp- 


eneth the stomachs of them which by reason thereof have little appetite: | 


ic purgeth those things which hurt the clearness of the eyes; it 
ourisheth very much ; it breedeth good blood ; it stirreth up and pre- 
serveth natural heat, and prolongeth old age: it keepeth all 
things uncorrupt which are put to it; and therefore physicians 
do temper therewith such medicines as they mean to keep long; yea 
the bodys of the dead, being embalmed with honey, have been thereby 
preserved from putrefaction,” Sc. &c. 


The fourth product of the bee is propolis, or which we shall rather call 


bee-gum. It is at once the glue and varnish of their ae y- With , 


this resinous substance* (quite distinct from wax) they fix their combs 
to the sides and roof, fasten the hives to the stand, stop up crevices, var- 
nish the cell-work of their combs, and embalm any dead or noxivus ani- 
mal that they catch within their hive : 

“ Caulk every chink where rushing winds may roar, 

And seal their circling ramparts to the floor.” 
Bees may be seen settling onthe bark of the fir, the gummy leaf of the 
hollyhock, on the--we dare not use Horace Waipole’s expression— 
varnished bud of the horse-chesnut. They are then collecting neither 
bread nor honey, but gum for the purpose above mentioned. Huish men- 
tions a case of their coating over a a mouse within the hive with this 
gum, thus rendering their home proof against any impure effluyium ; but 
they were much more cunning with a snail, which they sealed down, only 
round the edge of the shell, thus fixing him as a standing joke, a laugh- 
ing-stock, aliving mummy, (for a snail, though excluded from air, would 
not die), 80 that he who bad heretofore carried his own house was now 
his own monument. 

As one of the indirect products of the bee we must not forget Mead. 
Metheglint of Shakspeare and Dryden. Ic was the drink of the ancient 
Britons and Norseman, and filled the skul! cups iu the Feast of Shells in 
the Hall of Odin. In such esteem was it held, that one of the old 
Welsh laws ran thus: “ There are three things in the court which must 
be communicated to the king before they are made known to any other 
person :—Ist, Every sentence of the judge. 2d, Every new song. 


td, Every cask of Mead.” Queen Bess wasso fond of it, that she had 


some made for her own especial drinking every year; and Butler, who 
draws a distinction between Mead and Metheglin, make Hydromel the 
generic term, gives a lucuient receipt for the latter and better drink, the 
same used by “our renowned Queen Elizabeth of happy memory.” The 
Romans softened their wine with honey (George iv., 102.), sometimes 
with mead—mulso. (tior., 1. 2, 4, 24.) 

“ The goud bee,” says More, “ as other good people, hath many bad ene- 
mies ;”” and though opinions and systems of management have changed, 
the bees’ enemies have remained much the same from the time of Aris 
totle. Beetles, moths, hornets, wasps, spicers, snails, ants, mice, birds, 
lizards, and toads, will a!! seek the hives, either for the warmth they find 
there, or oftener for the bees, and more frequently still for the honey. 
The wax-moth is a sad plague, and when once a hive is infested with it, 
nothing effectual is to be done but by removing the bees altogether into 
a new domicile. Huish tells of an old lady, who, thinking to catch the 
moths, illuminated her garden and bee-house at night with flambeaux— 
the only result of which was that, instead of entrapping the marauders, 
she burnt her own bees, who cauie out in great confusion to see what 
was the matter. The great death’s-head moth (Sphinz Afropos), oc- 
casionally found in considerable numbers in our potato fields—che cause 
of so much alarm wherever ite awfal note and badge are heard—was ne- 


ticed first by Huber as a terrible enemy to bees. It was against the ra- | 


vages of this mealy monster that the bees were supposed to erect those 


fortifications, the description and actual drawing of which by Huber | 


threw at one time so much doubt on his other statements. He speaks 
of bastions, intersecting arcades, and gateways masked by walls in front, 
so that their constructors ‘‘ pass from the part of simple soldiers to that 
of engineers.” Few subsequent observers} have, we believe, detected 
the counter scarps of these miniature Vaubans, but as it is certain that 
they will contract their entrance against the cold of winter, it seems liitle 


incredible that they should put in practice the same expedient when other | 


necessities call for it; and to style such conglomerations of wax and pro- 
polis bastions, and battlements, and glacis, is no more unpardonable 
stretch of the imaginatioa than to speak of their queens and sentinels, 
An old toad may be sometimes seen sitting under a hive,Jand waiting 
» seize on such as, coming home loaded with their spoil, accidentally 


*Asa further proof of tho minute attention with which the ancients studied 
vees, the Greeks had three names at least for the different qualities of this sub- 
tance :—propolis ; kommosis , and pissokeroa. 
| The derivation of this word, which one would rather expect to be Celtic or 
Scandinavian, is very plausible, if not true, from the Greek : methu aigleen. 
' The ever-amusing Mr. Jesse says, ‘‘ lhave now in my possession a regular 
fortification made of propolis, which my bees placed atthe entrance of their 
ive, to enable them the better to protect themselves from the wasps.—**' Glean- 
ings,” voli. p. 24. It may have been with some such idea that the Greeks gave 


the name “ propolis,” * out-work,”’ to the principal material with which they | 


construct these bariicades ; and Virgil bas“ munire favos.” Did Byronaliude 
.» this in his “ fragrant fortress 1" 
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fall to the ground. Wecan hardly fancy this odious reptile in a more 
provoking position. Tomtits, which are called bee-biters in Hampshire, 
are said to tap at the hive, and then snap up the testy inmates who come 
out to see what it is all about: if birds chuckle as well as chirp, we can 
fancy the delight of this mischievous little ne’er-do good at the success 
of his lark. The swallow is an enemy of old standing, as we may learn 
from the verses of Euenus, prettily translated by Merrivale: 


“ Attic maiden, honey fed, 


Chirping warbler, bear’st away 
Thou the usy bozzing bee 
To thy callow brood a prey * 
Warbler thou, a warbler seize ' 
Winged ene, with lovely wings! 
Guest thyself, by summer brought, 
Yellow guest, whom summer brings!” 


Many are the fables and stories of the bear and the bees, and the love 
| he has for honey. One, not so well known, we extract from Butler. 
, The conteur is one Demetrius, a Muscovite ambassador sent to Rome. 

“A neighbor of mine,” saith he, “ searching in the woods for honey, 
slipt down into a great hollow tree; and there sunk into a lake of honey 
up to the breast; where—when he had stuck fast two days, calling and 
crying out in vain for help (because nobody in the meanwhile came nigh 
that solitary place)—at length, when he was out of all hope of life, he 
was strangely delivered by the means of a great bear, which coming thi- 
ther abont the same business that he did, and smelling the honey (stirred 
with his striving.) clambered up to the top of the tree, and thence began 
to let himself down backward into it. The man, bethinking himself, and 
knowing that the worst was but death (which in that place he was sure 
| of,) beclipt the bear fast with both his hands about the loins, and withall 
| made an outcry as lnud as he could. The bear, being thus suddenly 
_ affiighted (what with the handling and what with the noise,) made 
| again with all speed possible: the man held, and the bear pulled, unt 
| with main force he had drawn Dun out of the mire; and then being let 
| go, away he trots, more afeard than hurt, leaving the smeared swain ina 
| joyful fear.” —Butler, p. 115. 

The bear, from his love of honey, acts as a pointer to the bee-hunters 

of the North, who note the hollow trees which he frequents and rubs 
against, knowing thereby that they contain honey. ‘The bears,” said 
a bee hunter to Washington Irving, “ is the knowingest varmint for 
finding out a bee-tree in the world. They'll gnaw for days together at 
| the trunk till they make a hole big enough to get in their paws, and then 
| they’ll hawl out the honey, bees and all.’’ 
Wasps are sad depredators upun bees, and require to be guarded 
| against. The large mother-wasp, which is often observed quite early in 
| the spring, and which common people call a hornet, should always be 
| destroyed, as it is the parent of a whole swarm. In many places the 
_ gardeners will give sixpence a piece for their destruction, and bee-mas- 
ters should not refuse at least an equal amount of head-money. These 
brazen-mailéd invaders take good care never to attack any but a weak 
hive: here they very soori make themselves at home, and walk in and 
out in the most cool, amusing munner possible. As an instance of the 
extent to which their intrusion may be carried, there was sent to the En- 
tomologieal Society, in July last, a very complete wasps’-nest, found in 
the interior of a bee hive, the lawful inhabitants of which had been put 
to flight by the burglars. 

“« But not any one of these’”’ (we quote from the old fellow of Magda- 
| len, from whom so many have borrowed without acknowledgment, ) “ nor 
| all the rest together, do half s0 much harm to the Bees as the Bees.”— 
| And here again they too truly represent human nature. As riches in- 
| crease, they set their hearts the more upon them. The stronger the 
| stock is, the more likely are they to tarn invaders, and of course they 
| fix upon the weakest and most resistless of their bretheren as the subjects 
| of their attack. ‘Then comes the tug of war; and a terrible struggle it 
i 


is. Here is‘an extract from Mr. Cotton's note-book :— 

‘« T was sitting quietly in the even of a fine day, when my sister came 
puffing into the room, ‘Ob! Willy, make haste and come into the gar- 
| den, the bees are swarming!’ ‘ Nonsense,’ I said; ‘they cannot be 
swarming; it is August, and four o'clock in the evemng.’ Nevertheless 
I was bound, as a loving brother, to see what grounds my wise sister had 
| for her assertion. I got up, went to the window, and although I was at 

least 400 yards from my bees, the air seemed full of them. { rarhed out 
| to the garden: the first sight of my hive made me think my sister was 
| right. On looking more natrowly, [ perceived that the bees were hurry- 
| ing in, instead of swarming out; and on peeping about, I saw lying on 
| the ground the 
| ‘ defuncta corpora vita 

Magnanimum heroum.” 

They all had died fighting, as the play-book says, pro hares et fores.— 
My ‘thoughts then turned to my other stock, which was about a quarter 
| of a mile off. I ran to it as fast as 1 could; hardly had I arrived there, 
| when an advance body of the robber regiment followed me; they soon 
| thickened; I tried every means I could think of to disperse them, but in 

vain: I threw dust into the air among the thickest; and read them the 

passage in Virgil, which makes the throwing of the dust in the air equiv- 
| alent to the Bees’ Riot Act; 
| ‘ Hi motus animorum atque have certamina tanta 
| Pulveris exigui jactu compressa quiescent.’ ” p.319. 
But all in vain. We know how often this same experiment has failed, 
though nothing can be more true than the rest of Virgil’s description of 
of the Battle of the Bees; but dust is certainly efficacious in causing 
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them speedily to settle when they are swarming, whether it is that the 
dust annoys them, or that they mistake it for bail or rain. 
There is yet one greater enemy than all, and that is Man. And this | 
Jeads us to consider the different systems of management and harvesting 
which he has adopted; and some consolation it is that various as may be 
the plans proposed, there is only one exception, among tbe many bee- | 
books we have lately read, to the heartily expressed wish that the mur- | 
derous system of stifling the bees may be wholly condemned and abolish | 
ed. Indeed, if Mr. Cotton’s statement be correct, England shares with 
the valley Chamouni the exelasive infamy cf destroying the servants 
whose toil bas been so serviceable. Cobbet says it is whimsical to save 
the bees, if you take the honey; but on the other hand, to sacrfice them 
for the sake of it, is killing the goose for ber golden eggs. A middle 
line is the safest: take a part. First, be sure that you leave enough to | 
carry @ stock fairly through the winter—say 30ibs., bive and all—and the 
surplus is rightly your own, for the hives and the flowers you have tound 
them, and the trouble and time you have bestowed. To devive such a 
method has engaged the attention of English bee-masters for many gen- 
erations back ; and to eke out the hive by a temporary chamber which 
may be removed at pleasure, has been the plan most commonly proposed. | 
Dr. Bevan (pp. 115, 120) gives a detailed account of the different 
schemes, to which we refer our readers curious in such matters. There | 
can be but three ways of adding to a bive—first, at the top, by extra | 
boxes, small hives, caps, or bell-glasses, which may be called generally 
the storifying syetem—(we use the bee-man’s vocabulary as we find it,) | 
secondly, at the side, by box, &c., called the collateral system ; and third- | 


| 
| 


ly, by inserting additional room at the bottom, called nadiring. To enter 
into all the advantages and disadvantages of these plana would be to 
write a volume; we must therefore content ourselves with Dr. Bevan’s 
general rule, which we think experience fully bears out, that old stocks | 
should be supered ard swarms be nadired. Side-boxes are the leading 
feature of Mr. Nutt’s plan, about which so much bas been written and | 
lectured—but that there is nothing new in this, the title of a pamphlet | 
published in 1756 by the Rev. Stephen White, ‘ Collateral Bee-bozes,” | 
will sufficiently show. The object of Mr. Nutt’s system is to prevent | 
swarming, which he seems to consider an unnatural process, and forced | 
upon the bees by the narrowness and heat of the hive, caused by anover- | 
grown population. To this we altogether demur: the unnatural part of 
the matter is that which, by inducing an artificial temperature, prevents 
the old Queen from indulging her nomadic propensities, and, like the 
Gothic sovereigns of oid, beading the emigrating body of her people.— 
Moreover, with all his contrivances Mr. Nutt, or at least his followers, 
cannot wholly prevent swarming—the old people stiil contrive to make 
their home “ to hot” for the young ones. But great praise is due to him 
for the attention which he has called to the ventilation of the hive. What- 
ever be the system pursued, this is a point that should never be neglected, 
and henceforth a thermometer, much as the idea was at first ridiculed, 
must be considered an indispensible accompaniment to a bee house. * To 
preserve a proper temperature within, the bees themselves do ail they | 
can; and it is quite refreshing to see them on a hot day fanning away 
with their ‘‘many twinkling’? wings at the entrance of the hive, while | 
others are similarly employed inside, creating such a current of air, that 
a taper applied to the inlet of the hive would be very sensibly affected by 
it.” Mr. Nutt’s book js worth reading for this part of the subject alone : 
—but our own experience, backed by innumerable other instances within 
our knowledge, is unfavorable to the use of his boxes; and even those | 
bee-keepers who continue them, as partially successful, have not yet got | 
over the disappointment caused by his exaggerated statements of the | 
produce. 
Before entering further on the varieties of hives, we must premise for 
the uninitiated that the bees almost invariably begin building their comb 
from the top, continuing it down as far as room allows them, and fin- | 
ishing it off at the bottom ia a rather irregular curved line. Each comb 
contains a double set of honey-cells, dos-a-dos, in @ horizontal position. 
To support these in common straw hives cross-sticks are used, around 
which the bees work, so that the comb is necessarily much broken in de- | 
taching it from these supports. Now it having been observed that bees, | 
unless obstructed, always work their combs exactly parallel, and at a | 
certain distance apart, a hive has been constructed somewhat in the shape 
of a common straw one, only tapering more towards the bottom, and hay- 
ing a lid lifting off just where the circumferance is the largest. On re- | 
moving the lid are seen bars about an inch and a half apart, running 
parallel from the front to the back of the hive, and these being fixed into 
a ring of wood that goes round the hive, are removable at pleasure. Now 
it is obvious that, could we always get the bees tu hang their combs along 
these bars, the removal of one or two of them at a time would be a very 
aimple way of procuring a fair share of honey without otherwise disturb- 
ing the hive; but how to get the bees always to build in this direction 
was the question. This Huber solved; he fixed a small piece of comb 
underneath each of the bars exactly parallel; the bees followed their | 
leader. so that any one of the pendant combs might be lifted up on the 
bar, the bar be replaced, and the bees set to work again. This starting- 
point for them to commence from is called the guide-comb, and the hive 
itaelf though somewhat modified, we have the pleasure of introducing 
to our readers as that of the Greek Islands (Naturalist’s Library, p. 








* Perhsps Dr. Reed might take a hint from them in place of his monstreus ap- 
peratus and towers that eut-Babel Babel It never can be that such furnaces and 
chambers and vents are necessary to procure an equable and pure atmespterc. 
When we have spent the £80,000 (we think that was the sum voted for this pur- 
pose for the new Houses of Parlismcat) we shall find out some simpler way. | 


188 ;) the very form perhaps from which the Corycian old man, bringing 
it from Asia Minor, produced bis ea:ly swarms; from which Aristotle 
himself may have sudied,—and which, no doubt, made of the reeds or 
oziers of che Ilyssus, had its place in the garden of Socrates— 
“ That wise old man by sweet Hymettus’ hill.” 

We must refer our readers to page 96 of Dr. Bevan’s book for the latter 
improvements upon this hive; as respects brood and honey cells (for these 
are of different depths,) and the fixing of the guide-comb, suggested by 
Mr. Golding of Hunton, who, together with the Rev. Mr. Dunbar, bas 
rendered very valuable assistance to Dr. Bevan’s researches. 

It is no slight recommendation of Mr. Golding to our good graces to 
learn that so practised a bee-master has discarded boxes from his apia- 
ry, and almost entirely restricted himself to the use of straw hives, and 


| this not from any fancy about their appearance, but from a lengthened 


experience of their advantage. For ourselves, we dare bardly avow, in 
this profit-loving age, how mony pounds of honey we would yearly sacri- 
fice for the sake of preserving the associations that throng around a cot- 
tage hive. To set up in our humble garden the green-painted wooden 
box, which Mr. Nutt calls the “Temple of Nature,” in place of our 
time-honored straw-hive, whose sight is as pleasant to our eyes as “ the 


| hum of murmuring bee”’ is to our ears!—we had as lief erect a Panthe- 
| on or a red-brick meeting-house on the site of our village-church. If our 


livelihood depended on the last ounce of honey we could drain from our 
starving bees, necessity, which is a stern mistress, might drive us to hard 
measures, and, secundum artem, they being used to it, we might suffo- 
cat» them, “as though we loved them ;” but to give up—and afier all for 
a doubtful or a disadvantage—the pleasant sight of a row of cleanly 
hives of platted straw, the very furm and fashion of one of which is so 
identified with its blithe inhabitant, that without it a bee seems without 
its home—to cast away as nought every childhood association,—the lit- 
tle wood-cut in Watt's Hymns,—the hive: shaped sugar-basin of the nur- 
sery,—the penny print that we have covered with coatings of gamboge 
—to lose for ever the sight of the new straw-hackle that jauntily caps it 
like the head-dress of an Esquimaux beau—to be no longer cheered in 
the hot dusky city by the refreshing symbol that “ babbles of green fields’’ 
in the midst of a hardwareman’s shop—this would be too much for us, 
even though we might thus have assisted, as Mr. Huish would say, “to 
unlock the stores of apiarian science, and disperse the mists of prejudice 
by penetrating rays of philesophy.’”’ We would rather bear the charac- 
ter of heathenish barbarism to the day of our death, and have Hivile 
written on our tomb. Seriously, it is no slight pleasure we should thus 
forego; and pleasure, simple and unalloyed, is not so cheap, or so tangi- 
ble a commodity in this life that we can afford to throw away any thing 
that produces it, even though it hang but on the gossamer threed of a 
fancy. 

Apart, however, from a]l such considera'ions, which, think and write 
as we may, would, we fear, have but little influence with the practical 
bee-keeper, we are convinced that the moderate temperature which a 
straw hive produces, both in summer and winter, will not easily be coun- 
terbalanced by any other advantages which boxes offer; and as for man- 
agement, there is scarcely any system or form to which straw may not be 
accommodated. One of the greatest complaints against it, harboring 
moths and other insects, might be obviated by two or three good 
coats of paint inside: and this too would save the bees from the painful 
operation of nibbling off and smoothing down the rough edges of the 
straw. 

Those who have seen the beautiful bell-glasses full of virgin honey 
from Mr. Nutt’s hives, which were exhibited lately either at the Poly- 


| technic or Adelaide Gallery, and still more those who have tasted them 


on the breakfast-table, may perhaps fancy that boxes only can produce 


| honey in so pure and elegant a form; but by a very simple alteration in 
| the common straw hive, this may be effected, as a reference to Mr. 


Payne’s ‘‘ Improved Cottage-hive” will show. His book isa very use- 


| ful one. from its practical and concise directions, and perfectly free from 


any thing like being **got up.” he only fault of this hive seems to be 
its flat top. 

Mr. Bagster’s book chiefly recommends itself to us by the promise of 
a new “ Ladies’ Safety Hive.” We are always a little shy of these 


| schemes for “Shaving made Hasy,” and “ Every man his own Tooth- 


drawer,” which go to do away with the division of libor, and bring 
every thing “ within the level of the meanest capacity;” and though 
nothing certainly can be more in character than that the lady-gardener 
should have her bee-house, where she may observe the workings and 
habits of this “ Feminine Monarchy,” yet, for aught we see, it is just 
as reasonable for her to clean her own shoes as to make her own honey. 
And yet this is the only object or new feature about Mr. Bagster’s plan. 
Practically, we should consider his centre box to be as much too large 


| as the side ones are too small. 


The fact is, that safety from bees is not to be gained by any modifica- 
tion or bee-dress whatever. Ifaman means to keep bees, he must make 
them his friends; and the same qualities which will insure him golden 
opinions in any other walk of life are those which make a good bee- 
master. Firmness of mind with kindness of manner will enable you to 
do with them what you will. Like horses, they know if you are afraid 
of them, and will kick and plunge accordingly. Like children and dogs, 


| they find out in a moment if you are fond of them, and so meet you half 


way. But, like the best tempered people in the world, there are times 
and seasons when the least interruption wil] put them out— 
“ut forte legentem 
Aut tacitum impellat quovie sermone molestus.” 











A sharp answer or a sharp sting on such occasions will only be a caution 
that we must watch our opportunity better for the future. He who rush- 
es between contending armies must not complain of the flying darts; 
therefore in a bee battle, unless you are sure you can assist the weaker 
pany, it is best to keep out of the way. In very hot weather and very 

igh winds, especially if one has much to do or to say—who does not 
feel a little testy? Bees are the same There is one other case where 
interference is proverbially ill taken—in domestic quarre!s; and herein 
Mr. Cotton assures us that the female spirit is as much alive in the bee 
as in the human kind, When the time comes in autumn for turning the 
drones out of the hive (of which we shall speak more fully presently,) 
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of taking their honey, when this is attempted without suffocating, or stu- 
pefying, or any of those other methods which leave the hive free. This 
should be done in the middle of a fine day when most of the bees are 
abroad; and then in those hives where the removal can be made from 


| the top, the danger is more imaginative than real. The common barba- 


many think they can assist their bees in getting rid of these unprofitable | 


spouses, and so destroy them as fast as they are turned out; this uncall- 
ed for meddling is often very fiercely resented, and the bee-keeper finds 
to his cost, like the good-natured neighbor who proferred his mediation on 
the “toast and bread-and-butter” question of Mr. and Mrs. Bond, that 
volunteer peacemakers in matrimonial strife 

“ Are sure to get a sting for their pains.” 

At all other times they are most tactable creatures, especially when, 
43 at swarming time, they are in some measure dependent on man’s uid. 
They are, asa villager once told us, “ quite humble bees then.” They 
undoubtedly recognise their own master; and even a stranger, if a bee- 
keeper, soon finds himelf at home with them. What they cannut bear 
is to be breathed upon; and as people ignorant of their ways are very 
apt to begin buffeting and blowing when bees seem d:sposed to atinck 
them, it will be serviceable for them tokeep this bintin mind. The Rev. 
John Thorley, who wrote in 1744, gives a frightful account of a swarm 
of bees settling upon his maid’s h-ad—the fear being not that they would 
sting her to death, as stories have been told,” but that they would stifle 
the poor gir), for they covered her whole face. Presence of mind failed 
neither—he made her remain quite still, and searched for the queen, 
whom her loyal people followed with delight as he conducted ber safe 
to her hive. Sometimes, however, where presence of mind is wanting, 
or where ihey have been accidentally disturbed, very serious consequen- 
cesensue. The inhabitants of the Isles of Greece transport their hives 
by sea, in order to procure change of pasture for their bees. Huish re- 
lates (p. 287) that 

“ Not long ago a hive on one of these vessels was overturned, and the 
bees spread themselves over the whole vessel. They attacked the sail- 
ors with great fury, who, to save themselves, swam ashore. They could 
not return to their boat until the bees were ina state of tranquillity, 
having previously provided themselves with proper ingredients for 
creating a smoke, to suffocate the bees in case of a renewal of their 
hostility.” 

The Bee-volume of the “ Naturalist’s Library” supplies us with an 
anecdote, in which the anger of the bees was turned to a more profitable 

u pose— 

“A small privateer with forty or fifty men, having on board some 
hives made of earthenware full of bees, was pursued by a Turkish gal- 
ley manned by 500 seamen and soldiers. As soon as the latter came 
alongside, the crew of the privateer muunted the rigging with their hives 
and hurled them down on the deck of the galley. he Turks, astonish- 
ed at this novel mode of warfare, and unable to defend themselves from 
the stings of the enraged bees, became so terrified that they thought of 
nothing but how to escape their fury; while the crew of the small vessel, 
defended by masks and gloves, flew upon their enemies eword in hand, 
and captured the vessel almost without resistance.”"—p. 194. 

It must strike the reader how well furnished this vessel must have 
been to afford on the moment “ masks and gloves” for forty ot fifty men. 
In these disturbed times the following receipt to disperse a mob may 
perhaps be found useful. We have heard of a water engiae being effec- 
tively employed in the same service. 

“‘ During the confusiun created by a time of war in 1525, a mob of 
peasants, assembling in Holinstein, in Thuringia, attempted to piilage 
the house of the minister of Eteude, who, having in vain employed all 
his eloquence to disauade them from their design, ordered his domestics 
to fetch his bee hives and throw them in the middle of this furious mob. 
The effect was what might be expected; they were immediateiy put to 
flight, and happy to escape unstung.”—Nat. Lib., p. 195. 

As we should be sorry to arouse the fears cf our readers, our object 
being rather tc enamor them of bees, we will console them—too much 
perhaps io the fashion of Job's friends—with an anecdote which appear- 
ed lately ina Scotch newspaper, of an elderly gentleman upon whose 
face aswarm of bees alighted. With great presence of mind he lified 
up his hat, hive like, over his head, when the bees, by their natural in- 
stinct, at once recognising so convenient a home, betook themselves to 
his head-gear—it surely must have been a wide-awake—which he then 
quietly conveyed into his garden. Had he fidgeted and flustered, as 
most old gentlemen—and young ones too—would have done in his situa- 
tion, he would doubtless have presented the same pitiable object that 
our readers must remember in Hood’s ludicrous sketch of “an unfor- 
tunate Bee-ing.” 

One of the most dangerous services, as may well be imagined, is that 





* Fer fatal cases, one of which is related by Mr. Lawrence in his Surgical 
Lectures, see Dr. Bevan, p. 333. Animals have been frequently fatally attacked 
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rous plan is to suffucate the whole stock with sulphur, and then, as dead 
men teil no tales, and dead bees do not use theirs, it is very easy to cut 
out the comb at your leisure. But in any case, Mr. Cotten’s plan is far 
preferable. Instead of suffocating, he stupefies them. Instead of the 
brimstone-match, he gathers, whea half ripe, a fungus ( J". pulverulen- 
tus) which grows in damp meadows, which country-folk call “ puff- 
balls,” or ‘ frog’s cheese,” or “ bunt,” or ‘* puckfist,” dries it till it will 
hold fire like tinder, and then applies it to the hive in what he calls a 
“smoker.” The bees being thus rendered quite harmless, any opera- 
tion of the hive, such as taking the honey, cutting out old comb, removing 
the queen, or joining stocks may be most easily performed. The bees 
may be then handled like a sample of grain. This plan of fumigation— 
which he does not profess himself the author of, but to have borrowed 
from the work of the before-mentioned Mr. Thorley, reprinted in the 
** Bee-book’’—we consider as the most valuable of the practical part of 
Me. Cotton’s book,—practical, we mean, to apiarian purposes; for there 
is excellent advice leavened up with the bee-matter, which will apply 
equally to all readers. The rest of his system, with which we own our- 
selves to have beena little puzzled, ia too near an approximation to Nutt’s 
to require further explanation or trial. We should guess from the 
sent form of this book—which, originally published in the form of two 
“ Letters to Cottagers from a Conservative Bee-keeper,” is now sent 
forth in one of the most elegant volumes that ever graced a library 
table—that he is convinced that his plan is not advantageous for the 
poor; and therefore, though upwards of 24,000 copies of his first “ Let- 
ters” were sold, he has furborne to press further upon them a doubtful 
good. This is, however, our own conjecture entirely, from what we 
know of the failure of his system among our friends, and from what we 
gather of hia own character in the pages of his book. In this we think 
he has acted well and wisely. Delighted as we ourselves have been with 
many parts of his volume, we think he has failed in that most difficult of 
all styles to the scholar—* writing down” to the poor. In saying this 
we mean no disparagement to Mr. Cotton, for we are not prepared at 
this moment with the name of a single higtily-educated man who has 
completely suceeeded in this task. Bunyan and Cobbett, the two poor 
man’s authors in very different schools, came from the tinker’s forge end 
the plough-tail. It is not enough to write a Saxon and short senten- 
ces—though how many professed writers fer the unlearned neglect even 
points like these!—the mode of thinking must run in the same current 
as that of the people whom we wish to instruct and please, so that noth- 
ing short of being one of them. or living constantly among them, 

“ In joy and in sorrow, through praiseJand through blame,” 
being conversant not only with their afflictions and enjoy ments, and or- 
dinary life. but even with theic whims and crotchets, their follies and 
crimes, will fita man to be their book-friend. Where a millioa can 
write for the few, there are but few who can write for the million. Wit 
ness the unread pamphlets, written and distributed with the kindliest 
feeling, that crowd the cottager’s shelf. We grieve that this is a fact, 
but we are convinced ef the truth of it. We grieve deeply, for there 
are hundreds of scholarly men at this moment, writing books, full of the 
best possible truths for the lower—and indeed for all—classes of this 
country, and thousand. of good men distributing them as fast as they 
come out, in the fond idea that these books are working a change as ex- 


| tensive as their circulation * That they are duing good in many quar- 


ters we gladly admit, but we will venture to say that there is not one 
among the many thousands published that will hold its rank as a cottage 
classic fifty years hence; and that not from want of interest in the sub- 
jects, but of style and tone to reach the poor man’s heart. The mode of 
‘thought and expression in some of these well-meaning books is perfectly 
ludicrous to any one who has personal knowledge of a laborer’s habit of 
mind. However, Mr Cotton’s book, though not quite as successful as 
we could wish, is very far indeed from partaking of the worst defects of 
books of this class. Indeed, he has so nearly reached the point at which 
he has aimed, that we feel continually annoyed that he just falls short of 
it. We do not think bim happy in his jokes, nor at Home in his familia- 
rity. From the familiar to the twaddling is but a step, and a very short 
step, too. His Aristotle has taught him the use of proverbs to the wul- 
gar, which he has every where taken advantage of, though with singular 
infelicity, he has printed them ia a character—old English—that not one 


| out of a hundred of the reading poor can understand. He translates « 


bit of Latin, (p. 309), for the benefit of his “ Cottager™ but leaves 4 


| quotation from Pindar to be Greek to him still! (p. 283.) It is, how- 


ever, want of clearness and method—great faults certainly in a didactic 
work—of which we have chiefly to complain in bis ‘ Short and Simple 
Letters ;” but, taking the work as it comes to us in its present form, with 


' its exquisite wood-cuts, perfection of dress, prelude of mottoes (of which 


by them. Butilertelis of a* horse in the heat of the day looking over a hedge, | 


on the other side of which was a stall of bees; while he stood nodding with his 
head, as his manner is, because of the flies, the bees fell upon him, and killed 
him.” This exemplifies the proverb of the darger to some foik in “ looking 
over a hedge.” | 





we have not scrupled to avail ourselves,) list of bee-books (which, 
though imperfect, particularly as to foreign works, is the first of the kind) 
—appendices—reprints—extracts, etc.,—we berdly know a book of the 
kind that has of late pleased us more. The ingenuity with which eve- 
ry ornament, within and without, introduces either the bee itself, or its 
workmanship, retleets great credit on the designer, and on the engraver, 





* The sale of such books is po test of their real popwlarity, as’s hundred are 
given to, where onc is bought by, the poor. 
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compliment. Professing no sort of arrangement, it is the perfection of a 
scrap-book for the gentleman or lady bee-keeper. 

The great interest, however, in Mr. Cotton’s work lies in the conclu- 
sion. He is one of that noble crew, mainly drafted from the ranks of 
aristocratic Eton, that have gone out in the first missionary enterprise 
that has left the shores of England, worthy of the Church and country 
that sent them. The good ship Tomatin sailed from Plymouth for New 
Zealand on the 26th of December, 1841, St. Stephen’s day, with a 
* goodly fellowship” of emigrants, schoolmasiers, deacons, and priests, 
with a Bishop at their head. And we,an Apostolic Church, have 


| 
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Mr. J. W. Whimper, to whose labors the author pays a well-earned 


however, of honey has, in the last few years, increased in an extraordi- 
nary degree; 675 cwt. being entered in the year ending January, 1832, 
and 3761 ewt. in last year: the foreign West Indies, Germany, and 


| Portugal, having furnished the greater part of this increased supply.— 


been these many years in learning the first lessons of Apostolic discipline | 


and order! wasting the lives and energies of an isolated clergy—a few 
forlorn hcpes sent out without a commander to conquer the strong holds 
of heathenism. However, it is never too late to du well. The solemn 
ceremonial of the consecration of five bishops to the colonies, within the 
walls of Westminster Abbey in August last, which produced an effect on 
those who witnessed it which will not soon pass away, shows that the 


Church is not neglectful of her duties; though they, like the bishop of } 
New Zealand, should have led the van on the foundation of the colonies | 


instead of following after a lapse of years, when the usurpations of 
schism and disorder have more than trebled the difficulty of their task. 
There are among the crew of that gallant vessel—and not least of that 
number, the chief Shepherd himself, and our author, Bee-master—men 
of the highest mental attainments, of the gentlest blood, on whom our 
Public Schools and Universities had showered their most honorable re- 
wards, and to whom, had they remained in this country, the most splen- 
did prospects opened—who have yet borne to give up all these prospects 
and sever all the ties of old affection, to cross, at the call of the Church, 
in the service of their Master, half a world of ocean to an island unfre- 
quented and barbarous, and where, for at least many years to come, they 
must give up all idea, not of luxury and comfort, but of what they have 
hitherto deemed the very necessaries of existence; and, what is more to 
such men, the refinements of intellectual intercourse and the charities of 
polished life. God forbid that we should not have a heart to sympa- 
thize in the struggles of those uneducated and enthusiastic, but often mis- 
guided men, who are sent out with the Bible in their hand by voluntary 
associations on a pitiable payment barely greater than what they might 
have earned with their hands in their own parish: it is the system and 
the comfortable committee at home with which we quarrel, not with the 

inful missionaries themselves; but while we grieve over the martyred 

illiams, we have nothing in common with that sympathy which is mono- 
polized by the exertions of missionary artisans, inured from their cradle 
to a life of hardship, and which can feel nothing for the tenfold depriva- 
tions, mental and bodily, both in what they encounter and what they 
leave behind, which the rich and the educated endure, who are authoni- 
tatively commissioned to plant the standard of the Croas within the ark 
of Christ’s Church in our distant colonies. It becomes us who sit luxu- 
riously in our drawing-rooms at home, reading the last new volume in 
our easy chairs, to cast a thought from time to time on the labors of these 
men, of like tastes and habits with ourselves, and encourage them in 
their noble work, be it in New Zealand or elsewhere, not cnly in good 
wishes and easily-uttered “ Godspeeds,” but in denying ourselves some- 
what of our many daily comforts in forwarding that cause which they 
have “left all” to follow.* 

But the connection which all this has with our present subject is, that 
in the same ship with this “glorious company,” Mr. Cotton has taken 
out with him four stocks of bees: the different methods of storing away 
may be seen in page 357. Seizing, and, we are sure, gladly seizing, a 
hint thrown out in Mr. Petre’s book on New Zealand, of the great ho- 
ney-harvest in the native flowers, with no laborers to gather it, he is car- 
rying out the first bees which have ever visited those islands. “TI hope,” 

says—and who does not join in this hope of Bishop Selwyn’s chap- 
lain ?—* that many a busy bee of mine will 

‘ Gather honey all the day 

From every opening flower’ 
of Phormium tenax in New Zealand. I hope,” he adds, ‘a bee will 
never be killed in New Zealand, for I shall start the native bee-keeper 
in the no-killing way; and when they have learned to be kind to them, 
they will learn to be more kind one to another.” 

t is probable that the produce of the bees may be made useful to the 
inhabitants themselves; but we much question whether any exportation 
could be made of wax or honey. It is too far to send the latter; and, 
in wax.gathering, the domesticated hives can never compete with the 
wild bees’ nests of Africa, which furnish much the largest amount for 
our markets. Sierra Leone, Morocco, and other parts of Africa, pro- 
duce four gimes as much wax for our home consumption as all the rest 


of the world together. The only othercountry from which our supply | 


has been gradually increasing is the United States, and that is but small. 
The import of wax altogether has been steadily declining: in 1839 it 
came to 6314 cwt.; in the last year it was but 4583. The importation, 





_ * Great credit is dae to the New Zealand company, who have consulted their 
interest as well as their duty in the liberality of their Episcopal endowment. 
ere can be no doubt that the establishment there of a regular clergy will be 


* great inducement to the best class of settlers to fix on such a spot for the port 
of their destination. A large, thou 
lected for the general purposes of fe 


suggest to our ecclesiastical rulers that separate committees should be forthwith 
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h inadequate sum having been already col- | 
vunding Colonial Bishoprics, we would now | 


— of persons interested in the several colonies, for increasing to something | 
hea 


eh ter sum Episcopal endowments for furtheriag the cause of the Church 
Beach paruculer see. 


The honies of Minorca, Narbonne, and Normandy are the most esteemed 
in the markets from their whiteness. We wish we could believe the de- 
creased importation of wax arose from the more extensive cultivation 
of the bee in this country; but we fear that the duily—rather, nightly— 
diminishing show of wax-candles on our neighbors’ tables, and the mur- 
derous system of our honey-farmers, combined with the increased con- 
sumption of foreign honey—(£ 12,000 worth of which was imported las: 
year )—tell a different tale. It would be a better sign of bee prosperity 
in England if the increase in the importation were removed from the 
honey to the wax; for the staple of the wax of commerce is the produce 
of the wild bee—of the heney of commerce that of the domesticated 
bee; and it is a singular fact, illustrating the history of these two species 
in relation to civilized and uncivilized man, that while the bushmen oi 
the Cape look with jealousy on the inroads of cultivation, as destroying 
the haunts of the only live-stock they possess, the Indians of America 
consider the same insect as the harbinger of the white man, and say, 
that in proportion as the bee advances, the red man and the buffalo retire. 

We have spoken of the possibility of bee-pasturage being over-stocked, 
and such may be the case in certain localities in England ; but we are 
very confident that this is not the genera! state of the country. We ere 
assured that hives might be multiplied in England tenfold, and yet there 
would be room: certainly, more than five times the quantity of honey 
might be taken. But then it will require an improved system of man- 
agement, more constant attention paid to the hive, more liberal feeding 
in spring and autumn, and more active measures against their chiei 
enemies. In all these matters we must look to the higher classes to take 
the lead. We know many, both rich and poor, who do not keep bees, 
on account of the murder they think themselves forced to commit: le: 
such be assured that this slaughter is not only unnecessary, but unprofit- 
able too. But, on the other hand, let no one fancy that all he has to do 
is to procure a swarm and a hive, and set it down in the garden, and 
that streams of honey and money will fortwith flow. Bees, like every 
thing else that is worth possessing, require attention and care. ‘ They 
need,” said a poor friend of ours, “a deal of shepherding;” and thus, 
to the cottager who can afford to give them his time, they may be made 
a source of great profit, as well as pleasure. Our own sentiments can- 
not be given better than in Mr. Cotton's words :— 

““T would most earnestly beg the aid of the clergy and resident gen- 
try—but, above all, their good wives; in a word, of all who wish to 
help the poor who dwell round about them in a far humbler way, yet 
perhaps not less happily; I would beg them, one and all, to aid me as 
a united body in teaching their poor neighbors the best way of keeping 
bees. . A row of bees keeps a man at home; all his spere mo- 
ments may be well filled by tending them, by watching their wondrous 
ways, and by loving them. In winter he may work in his own chimney- 
corner at making hives both for himself and to sell. This he will find 
almost as profitable as his bees, for well-made hives always meet with 
ready sale. Again, his bee hives are close to his cottage-door; he will 
learn to like their sweet music better than the dry squeaking of a pot- 
house fiddle, and he may listen to it in the free air, with his wife and 
children about him.” 

The latter part of this has, we fear, a little too much of the green tint 
of Arcadia. It is seldom, indeed, that you can get a husbandman to see 
the peculiar excellences and beauties of his own little world; though it 
is only fair to add, where you find the exception, the bee-master is for the 
most part that man. The great matter is to get the man who does love 
“the dry squeaking of the pot-house fiddle,” and the wet potations that 
succeed thereon, to keep the bees: and this can only, and not easily then, 
be done by showing him the profit. Fair and good housewives—if ye 
be readers of the Quarterly—don’t bore him with long lectures; don’: 
heap upon him many little books; but give him a hive of the best con- 
struction—show him the management—and then buy his honey; buy 
all he brings, even though you should have to give the surplus to some 
poor gardenless widow. But only buy such as comes from an improved 
hive—and you can’t easily be deceived in this—which preserves the bees 
and betters the honey. 

Then when you psy him, you may read to him, if you will, the wise 
rules of old Butler—exempli gratia :— 

“If thou wilt have the favor of thy bees that they sting thee not, thou 
must not be unchaste or uncleanly; thou must not come among them 
having a stinking breath, caused either through eating of Leeks, Onions, 
Garlick, or by any other means; the aoisomeness whereof is corrected 
by a cup of beer; thou must not be given to surfeiting or drunken- 
ness,”’ &c. &e. 


He makes a very proper distinction, which our Temperance Societies 


| would do well to observe, between a “‘cup of beer,” and “drunken- 


ness ;"’ and indeed there seems to be a kind of bee-charm in a moderate 
draught, for Mr. Smith, a dry writer enough in other respects, says, 


| “ Your hive being dressed, rub over your hands with what beer and su- 


gar is left, and that will prevent the bees from stinging them; @/s0 
drink the other half-pint of beer, and that will very much help to pre- 
serve your face from being stung.” 

We hold to the opinion already expressed of presence of mind being 
the best bee-dress, notwithstanding the anecdote wld of M. De Hofer 
Counseiller d’Etat du Grand Duc de Baben, who, having been a grea: 
bee-keeper, and almost a rival of Wildman in the power he possessed 














over his bees, found, after aa attack of violent fever, that he could no 
more approach them without exciting their anger—in fact, ‘‘ when he 
came back again, they tore him where he stood.” ‘ Here, then, it is 

retty evident,” says the doctor who tells the story, “ that some change 
had taken place in the Counsellor’s secretions, in consequesce of the 
fever, which, though not noticeable by his friends, was offensive to the 


| 


| 


olfactory nerves of the bees.” Might not a change have taken place in | 


the Counsellor’s nerves ? 

As Critics as well as Counsellors may be stung, we have, for our own 
good and that of the public, examined all the proposed remedies, and the 
result is as follows:—Extract at once the sting, which is almost invari- 
ably left behind: if a watch-key is at band, press it exactly over the 
wound, so that much of the venorn may be squeezed out; and in any 
case apply, the sooner of course the better, laudanum, or the least drop 
ef the spirit of ammonia. Oi! and honey, which are also recommended, 
probably only act in keeping off the air from the wound. The cure va- 
ries very much with the constitutions of individuals; but the poison be- 
ing acid, any alkali will probably be serviceable. 

But, with reference to the cottager, we must consider the profit as well 
as the sting ; and that it will be far better to underrate than exaggerate. 
Tella poor man that his bees, with the most ordinary care, will pay his 
rent, and he will find that your word is good, and that he has something 
to spare for his trouble; he may then be led to pay the same respect to 
his little lodgers as the Irish do to the Jess cleanly animal that acts the 
same kind part of rent-payer to them. But when the marvellous statis- 
tics of bee-books are laid before a laborer, their only effect can be to rouse 
an unwonted spirit of covetousness, which is more than punished by the 
still greater disappointment that ensues. 

Dr. Warden, a physician of Croydon, who wrote in the year 1712 a 
book called ‘“‘ The Tiue Amazons, or the Monarchy of Bees,”—and of 
whom we can discover nothing more than that the front of his bee-house 
was “ painted with lions and other creatures not at all agreeable” —found 
the neighboring furze of Coombe and Purley not “ unprofirably gay,” if 
we may believe his assertion that his bees brought him in £40 a-year : 
he might have passed rich at that time in sucha locality, ifhis physician’s 
fees brought him in an equal sum. That the ancients did not neglect the 
profit to be derived from their hives, we learn from Virgil's old gardener 
—to whom we too frequently recur—and from two veteran brothers men- 
tioned by Varro—the type perhaps of the Corycian of the Georgics— 
who turned the little villa and croft left by their father into'a bee-house and 
bee-garden—realizing, on an average, 10,000 sesterces e year. They 
seem to have been thrifty old bachelors, and took care to bide a good 
market. Among the plunder of Verres were 400 amphore of honey. 

We will now suppose that, having made up our mind on the matter of 
profit, and being sting-proof, we have got an old-fashioued straw hive, 
which we purchased in autumn for a guinea, safely placed under our 
heath-thatched bee-house ; that we have also got une of the improved 
Grecian straw-hives ready to house the first swarm in. Some fine warm 
morning in May or June, a cluster of bees having hung out from the hive 
some days before, the whole atmagphere in the neighborhood of the bee- 
house seems alive with thousands of the little creatures, whirling and 
buzzing, passing and repassing, wheeling about in rapid circles like a 
group of maddened Bachanals. This is the time for the bee-master to 
be on the alert. Out runs the good wife with the frying-pan and key— 
the orthodox instruments fer ringing—and never ceases her rough mu- 
sic till the bees have safely settled in some neighboring bough. This 
custom, as old as the birth of Jupiter, is one of the most pleasing and ex- 


citing of the countryman’s life; Hogarth, we think, introduces itin the | 


background of his ‘“* Country Noises,” and there is an old colored priat of 
bee-ringing still occasionally met with on the walls of a country inn that 
has charms fur us, and makes us think ef bright sunny weather in the 
dreariest November day. We quite feel with Mr. Jesse that we should 
regret to find this good old custom fall into disrepute. Whether, as 
Aristotle says, it affects them through pleasure, or fear, or whether in- 
deed they hear at all, is still as uncertain as that philosopher left it, but 
we can wish no better luck to every bee-master that neglects it than that 
he may lose every swarm for which he omits to raise this time-honored 
concert.* 

The whole matter of swarming is soimportant, that we should be do- 
ing wrong to pass it over without giving the following graphic account 
trom the * Naturalist’s Library :""— . 

‘The laying of drones’ eggs having terminated. the queen, previously 


large and unwieldy, becomes slender in her figure and more able to fly, | 


and begins to exhibit signs of agitation. She traverses the hive impa- 
tently, abandoning the slow and stately step which was her wont, and in 
the course of her impetuous progress over the combs she communicates 
her agitation to the workers, who crowd around her, mounting on her 
back, striking her briskly wich their antennw, and evidently sharing in 
her impatience, A loud confused noise is beard throughout the hive, and 
hardly any of the workers are observed going abroad to forage; numbers 
ave whirling about in an unsettled manner in front of the hive ; and the 
moment is come, to a considerable portion of the family, for bidding 





* The story goes that the Curstes, wishing to hide the birth of Jupiter from 
his father Saturn, set up a clashing of cymbals to drown the noise of kis infant 
cries : 

“Cum _ circum querum pernice chorea 
Armat! in numerum pulsaraat eribus era,” — 
Lucret. ii, 732. 


The noise atteacted swarm of bees to the cave where :he child was hid, and their | 


soney sourished him, hence the origin ofringing. Dokousi d+ kaircin ai melit- 
to hat to hrote k. t. l.—Aristot. 1. An. p. 299, 
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adieu to their ancient abode. All! at once the noise of the interior ceases, 
and the whole ef the bees without the door re-enter ; while those return- 


| ing loaded from the fields, instead of hurrying in as usual, hover on the 


wing, as ifin eager expectation. In a second or two, some workers 

sent themselves again at the door, turn round, re-enter, and return instan- 
taneously in additional numbers, smartly vibrating their wings as if sound- 
ing the march ; and at this signal the whole swarm rushes to the en- 
trance in an overwhelming crowd, streaming forth with astonishing rapi- 


, dity, and filling the air in an instant, like a dark cloud overhanging their 





| 
| 


late habitation. There they hover fur a moment, reeling backwards and 
forwards, while some of the body search in the vicinity for a tree or 
bush which may serve as a rallying point for the emigrants. To this 
they repair by degrees, and, provided their queen has alighted there, all, 
or at least the greater part, crowd around, and form a dense group, 
sometimes rounded like a ball, sometimes clustered like a bunch of 
grapes, according to the nature of the resting-place they have fixed on.” 
. 133, 

’ This first settlement is, without doubt, merely a rendezvous before 
their final emigration. If not hived, they will soon be off, and in a di- 
rect line, for some convenient spot which has been marked by them be- 
fore. We have known them make straight for an old hollow pollard, the 
onlyone to be found within a mile or two of the hive. The old queen 
always accompanies the first swarm ; and for this a fine day is reckoned 
more necessary than for the after-swarms, as it is the old lady, says Mr. 
Golding, that shows the greatest dislike to leave home in bad weather. 
If this swarm again sends forth a colony the same year, it is the same 
queen again who puts herself at the head of her nomade subjects. Indeed, 
notwithstanding Mr. Golding’s remark, there is very little of the old 
woman about her. 


* There seems to be no unerring method by which the exact time when 
the first swarm will leave the hive can be determined—their ha 
from the entrance being very fallacious—except by watching the 
state of things within. With the after-swarms, however, there isa most 
curious and certain sign in the “ piping” or “ trumpeting” of the queen 
and princesses, to which we have before referred. About the ninth day 
from the issue of the first swarm, if another colony is about to leave the 
hive, this singular duet, in most regular intonation, between the emerged 
queen an the princess still a prisoner in hercell is heard ; and, extrava- 
gant as the account may seem, and confused and embellished as it has 
been from the times of Aristotle and Virgil till recent days, itis now the 
practical sign by which every attentive bee-keeper judges of the time of 
emigration of the after-swarms. 


The second swarm is called a “ cast,”* the third a “ smart,” the 
fourth a “ squib.” A swarm from a swarm is called a “ maiden or vir- 
gin swarm,” and the honey is reckoned more pure. It seldom, however, 
happens that there are more than two from the same kind, except in such 
a year as the present, which has been a glorious bee-year. Such also 
was 1832; and there are, on an average two good years out of every 
ten. 1838 and 1839 were particularly disastrous to the bees. 

It is time to say something of Her Majesty of the Hive. She is the 
mother as well as the queen of her people, laying from 10,000 to 30,000 


| eggs in a year, and it is not till she gives symptoms of continuing the 


race till the full tide of her subjects’ affection is poured forth towards 
her. They prefer a Victoria to an Elizabeth. There are different cells 
formed for the queen, the worker, and the drone, and she deposits eggs 
in each accordingly. The bees, like a wise and loyal people as they 
are, do not stint their sovereign to the same narrow mansions as content 
themselves; they build their royal cells much thicker and stronger, and 
of more than twice the size; nay, unlike the surly blacksmith at Brigh- 
ton, who hesitated to give up his house for the convenience of his 
sovereign, they think nothing of pulling to pieces and converting several 
of their common cells when royalty requires it, and vote with alacrity in 
their committee ef supply every demand made for extension and im. 
provement of their sovereign’s palace. When finished, their miniature 
Windsors resemble the inverted cup of an acorn somewhat elongated. 
We said that each has its peculiar cells, and that the queen lays only 
drone eggs in drone cells, and so on. But it has happened, either in 
her flurry or from some unaccountable accident, that a drone egg has 
fallen into a royal cell. Time goes on, and the egg swells, and becomes 
a larva, and then a pupa, and the bees feed it with royal food, watch its 
progress with anxious care, and hover in the antechamber in nervous 
expectation of the royal birth—judge then their surprise when, instead 
of & princess royal, out walks the awkward and mystified changeling of 
adrone. Their innate and extreme sense of loyalty does not at first 
allow them to discover their mistake; they crowd round about him, 
backing with reverence, as they always do in the presence of the real 
queen; meanwhile the foolish fellow, addied by their homage, and yet 
chuckling at his unexpected dignity, turns himself about with the in- 
credulous stare of Hassan the sleeper when he awoke in the palace and 
robes of the khalif, and with the strut of deargld Liston in the “ Illus- 
trious Stranger,” 30 soon commits himself by his ungainly actions, that 





* The following dogged“ proverbial philosopsy” will give the supposed rela- 
tive values of early and late swarms: — 

« A swarm ia May 
Is worth a load of hay ; 
A swarm in June 
I+ wortha silver spoou 
A swarm in July 
Is not worth a fy,” 
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they quickly find out their error, and turn from him in unmitigeted 
disgust. This scene has been actually observed. 

It would be an endless work to recount the many stories told of the | 
devoted attachment of these good people to their queen. 
among them is their life and glory. 
all their work, their order, their union, their happiness seems to turn. 
Deprive them of her, and all is confusion, disorder, and dismay. 
seem to mourn for her when dead, and can with difficulty be withdrawn 
fiom her corpse. 
such a scene as all bee-books are full of : 

“* Last year I was sent for by a lady, who, when she wants my assist- 
ance, sends al! over the parish for me with a little note with the picture 
of three bees in it, and this calls me at once to her aid. One of her 
bee-hives—a glass one—I found when I arrived in the state of the 

reatest confusion, the inmates running up and down, and making a fear- 
ul noise. We soon discovered the reason of this. On looking about 
the bee-house, we observed her majesty quietly taking an airing abroad 
unknown to her subjects,—she had got through a hole which had been 
left for air. We thought it was time for her majesty to return home, so 
we quietly put her back to her subjects. Where al! bad been confusion, 
aie peace instantly prevailed—the news was communicated in a 
moment—the pleasure of the little loyalists was manifested by a gen:le 
placid motion of their wings, and they returned forthwith to their former 
labors.” 

In this case the Queen had slipped out by a back door, wishing no 
doubt to enjoy that privacy and quiet which royalty so often sighs after ; 
at other times, when she walks out in public, she meets with that re- 
spectful homage and freedom from interruption which may read a good 
lesson to the British public. 

“ There I saw the old Queen-bee walking round the stone at the mouth 
of the hive as if she was taking an airing, and of all the sight» I ever 
saw in my life nothing ever pleased me better. I would not have lost 
seeing it on eny account—to witness them paying homage to her as she 
walked round in the open air pleased me exceedingly.” —Smith, p. 91. 

“* Whenever the Queen goes forth to take the air, as she often does, 
many of the small bees attend upon her, guarding her before and behind. 
By their sound I have known when her majesty hes been coming forth, 
and have had time to call persons who have been desirous of seeing 
her.” —Sydserf,, ch. iii. ° 

With the alteration of a few words, who would not think this the 
description of the Terrace at Windsor, or the Chain-pier at Brighton, 
and of the English people when on their best behavior? All the 
wonderful tricks with which Wildman the bee-conjurer astonished the 
last generation, were effected by taking advantage of their instinctive 
loyalty. He made the bees follow him where he would, hang first on 
this hand, then on that, or settle wherever his spectators chose. His 
secret consisted in having possession of the Queen, whom they clustered 
round wherever he might move her. Nor are they merely summer 
friends ; the workers will defend their queen in the utmost strait, and lay 











down their lives for her. For they sting but once, and that sting is death | 


to them; “ Animasque in vulnere ponunt.” How many a human sove- 
reign has been left in his last hours by those who had basked in the sun- 
shine of his power! The bees teach us a better lesson. Dr. Evans, 
whose poem of “‘ The Bees,” though sometimes rather Darwinian, is 
extremely interesting and true to nature, gives in his notes this affecting 
anecdote : 


“‘ A queen in a thinly-peopled hive lay on a honeycomb apparently 


dying ; six workers surrounded her, seemingly in intent regard ; quiver- | 


ing their wings as if to fan her, and with extended stings, as if to keep 
off intruders or assailants. On presenting them honey, though it was 
eagerly devoured by the other bees, the guards were so completely ab- 
sorbed in their mournful duty, as entirely to disregard the proffered 


banquet. 


the other members cf the family, remained at their post till death came 

kindly to a pe both their affection and their grief; for though con 

a supplied with honey, not a bee remained alive at the end of four 
ays. 

e must not, however, invariably expect the same conduct; perhaps, 
indeed, if it were so, it would lower the quality of the feeling, and re- 
duce it toa too mechanical an instinct. Bees, like men, have their different 
dispositions, so that even their loyalty will sometimes fail them. An 
instance not long ago came to our knowledge, which probably few bee- 
keepers will credit. It was that of a hive, which, having early exhausted 
its store, was found, on being examined one morning, to be utterly de- 
serted :—the comb was empty, and the only symptom of life was the 
poor Queen herself, “‘unfriended, melancholy, slow,” crawling over the 
honeyless cells, a sad spectacle of the fall of bee greatness. Marius 
— the ruins of Carthage—Napoleon at Fontainblesu—was nothing 
to this. 

That the mother of so large a family and queen of so rich a store 
passes her honeymoon somewkere may be reasonably supposed, but such 
is her innate modesty that the time and scene of her matrimonial trip 
are still involved in the utmost mystery. Whether she loves the pale 
moonlight, or whether, as we are inclined to suppose with Huber, she 


prefers a briglit May morning, and, hero-like, lights her torch of love | 


on high, in either case she scrupulously shuns the curious eye of man, 


who has in vain endeavored to pry into those mysteries which she as in- 
dustriously conceals. 
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Her presence | 
She is the mainspring upon which | 


They | 


The following: extract from a private letter describes | 


The following day the queen, though lifeless, was still sur- | 
rounded by her guard ; and this faithful band of attendants, as well as | 


If it should be thought surprising that men who have devoted their | 














lifetime to studying the habits of bees have failed to come to any satis- 


factory conclusion on this subject, it will be far more a matter of wonder 
to learn what they have been enabled to discover. We allude particular- 
ly to the power possessed by the workers, when they have lost their 
natural monarch, of converting the grub of one of the common bees into 
a royal, and consequently prolific personage. Such an extraordinary as- 
sertion, first published by Schirach, though probably known in earlier 
times, may be supposed to have met with no ordinary opposition, but it 
has been confirmed by repeated observation and experiment, and is as 
well artested—thanks to Huber especially—as any such facts can ever 
' be. Being so established, we may assert it to be (without any reserva- 
tion whatever) by far the most extraordinary fact ever brought to light in 
natural history. Fully to comprehend it, we must refer our readers to 
the great differences we stated in the former part of this paper to exist 
between the workers and the queen, or rather to the more minute ana- 
tomical distinctions given by entomological writers; and then they are 
called upon to believe that, by enlarging three common cells into one, 
and feeding the worm not more than three days old with a peculiar food, 
richer than the common bee.bread—called, from its queen-making 
qualities, “royal jelly,’—not only is its body lengthened, its wings 
shortened—its wax-pockets and its bread-basket and down on its legs 
obliterated—its sting and proboscis altered in shape—its fertility de- 
veloped—but all its instincts and habits so completely changed, that no 
difference whatever is observable, when itemerges from the cell, from 
the rightful queens, either in the character and duties it assumes, or in 
the reverence paid it by the masses. What would not Naprleon, when 
he assumed the purple, have given for some jars of thie “royal jelly!” 


We much wish that we had space to describe at length the jealousy 
and cumbats of rival queens, the senses of bees, and their architecture, 
and general economy of the hive; but half the interest of these things 
depends on that freshness and minuteness of detail which is best given in 
the words of the original eye-witnesses. It is only by a figure that we 
can include ia this class him who has deservedly been placed at the head 
of all writers upon bees—the intelligent and enthusiastic Francis Huber. 
No one who ever hopes to be master of a bee-house should be ignorant 
of his services, nor of the difficulties under which he performed them. 
His name has been so long before the public that many will learn with 
surprise that he died, at the age of eighty-one, so late as December, 
1831. An appropriate tribute* has been paid to his memory by his 
brother naturalist De Candolle, from which the following facts of his 
life ave taken. 


Among the witty and the vain who formed Voltaire’s applauding 
clique at Ferney was one who, though remarkable in his own day evenin 
80 brilliant an assemblage for his conversation and accomplishments of 
| society, would scarcely have been remembered but for his more illustri- 
ous son. This was John Huber, the father of him who is the Father of 
Bee-masters; and Francis himself probably enjoyed the honor, at what- 
ever that may be rated, of being patted on the bead by the patriarch of 
Ferney ; for he was a precocious and enthusiastic child, and the pride of 
his father, who imparted to him that love of science which, while it pro- 
duced the misfortune, proved also the comfort of his life. One of his 
relations had ruined himself in the search after the philosopher's stone; 
and he himself impaired God’s greatest blessing of sight at the early age 
of fifteen, by the ardor with which he devoted himself to philosophical 
studies. His father sent him to Paris to be under the care of the most 
experienced physicians; but thoagh his general health, which had also 
| given way, was restored by the sensible prescription of rural life and 
diet, the cataract baffled the skill of the oculist Venzel, and he was sent 
home with no better promise than that of a confirmed and increasing 
blindness. ‘‘ His eyes, however,” says his biographer De Candolle, 
“notwithstanding their weakness, had, before his departure and after 
his return, met those of Maria Aimee Lullin, a daughter of one of the 
syndics of the Swiss republic. They had heen companions at the lessons 
of the dancing-master, and such a mutual love cherished as the age of 
seventeen is apt to produce.” It was far too deep and too true an affec- 
tion to runsmooth. The father of the girl naturally regarded the grow- 
ing blindness of the youth as destructive of all advancement in life, and 
positively forbade his suit. Meanwhile poor Huber dissembled his in- 
creasing infirmity as well as he could, and, with a pardonable fraud, 
spoke as though he could really see. There was at least language 
enough in his eyes for Maria Lullin, and she, as resolute as her father, 
would allow no subsequent misfortune to quench the light of other and 
happier days. At twenty-five, and not till then, did the law allow her to 
decide for herself, and seven long years was a dangerous trial for any 
girl’s fortitude, beset with the remonstrances of her friends, and the daily 
vanishing hopes of restoration of sight to her lover. But she was nobly 
| faithful. She was proof against all persecutions and persuasions; and 
when the seven weary years were at length over, she gave her hand 
where her heart had been given long before—to him, who, though her 
husband, could scarcely act the part of her protector. The youthful 
| partners at the dancing-academy naturally ripened. as our Scotch friends 
can best understand, into partners for life. And she became not only 
Huber’s wife, but his assistant in his researches; she was ‘eyes to the 
blind,” his reader, his secretary, his observer. 

No higher praise can be givento Huber than to say that he was worthy 
of her. He was the most affectionate and devoted of husbands. 








* Translated in the Edin. N. Philosoph. Journal for April, 1833. De Candolle 
has also named a genus of Brazilian trees, in hie hover, Huberia laurina. It 
should have been a bee-plant. 

























































“ Her voice was all the blind man knew, 

But that was all in al! to him!” 
“ As long as she lived,” he used to say in his old age, “I was not sensi- 
ble of the misfortune of being blind.” And, alluding to her small sta- 
ture, he would apply to her the character of his favorite bees, 

“ Ingentes animos angusto ip pectore versant.’ 

It was, we believe, this true story that furnished the episode of the Bel- 
mont family in Madame de S:ael’s “ Delphine.” 

Huber was fortunate not only in bis wife but in his servants and chil- 
dren. Burnens, who under his tuition and direction made the greater 
part of his observations upon bees for him, has this due tribute paid him 
by his master and his friend: 

“It is impossible to forma just idea of the patience and shil! with 
which Burnens has carried out the experiments which I am about to de- 
scribe. He has often watched some of the working-bees of our hives, 
which we had reason to think fertile, for the space of four-and-twenty 
hours without distraction, and without taking rest or food, in order to 
surprise them at the moment when they laid their eggs. 1 frequently 
reproached myself for putting his courage and his patience to such a 
trial ; but he interested himself quite as much as I did in the success of 
our experiments, and he counted fatigue and pain as nothing in compe- 
rison with the great desire he felt to know the results. If then there be 
any merit in the discoveries, I must share the honor with him; and I 
have great satisfaction in rendering him this act of public justice.” 

We gladly give a place to this generous testimony, because, in the 
translation which we have seen of Huber’s work, the preface which 
contains it is altogether omitted; and it is only right that this faithful 
and intelligent man should share whatever of earthly immortality belongs 
to the name of his master. But the present reward of such an one, and 
we may add of his wife and children, who equally shared in those stu- 
dies which serve to alleviate his misfortune, must have been found in 
the answer of a good conscience and the cheerful gratitude of him whom 
they delighted to serve. The whole grodp is a delightful instance of 
what a united family may achieve in “bearing one another’s burdens,” 
and how the greatest of all bodily misfortunes may with such assistance 
become no obstacle in the pursuit even of subjects which demand the 
fullest exertion of all our faculties.” 

As to Huber himself, we took up his book with the not unreasonable 
prejudice of not liking to be led bya “‘ blind guide,” and with the com- 
mon no‘ion that all his discoveries had been prcved the mere work of an 
imagination naturally rendered more lively by being severed from the 
view of external objects. We confess ourselves to have been entirely 
misled. Like every enthusiast who ventures to brave the prejudices of 
satisfied mediocrity by the bold statement of his discoveries, he met with 
a torrent of ridicule and abuse, which be hardly lived to see stemmed: 
but, as in the case of Abyssinian Bruce, further research is daily proving 
his greatest wonders to be true. Though fancy must always throw 
some little of her coloring over a subject such as this—fi ral! imputations 
of human motives to such creatures must be merely fanciful—y«t Hu- 
ber’s facts are now admitted unchallenged. To him we are indebted for 
the knowledge that wax is produced from honey, of the impregnation of 
the queen-bee, of the existence of fertile workers, of artificial queens, of 
the use of the antennie, of the senses and respiration of bees, and of end- 
less discoveries in their general economy and management. Many, in- 
deed most, of these things had been suggested before, but Huber, by his 
earnest zea! and captivating style, achieved for bees what Scott has done 
for his native lochs and mountains—he wrote them into notice and inte- 
rest ;—and he confirmed or refuted by actual experiment the floating no- 
tions of his predecessors, so that, though not positively the first origina- 
tor of the doctrines that are generally referred to him, and though suc- 
ceeding ages will doubtless question and improve upon his theories, Hu- 
ber’s name will ever remain in bee knowledge—what that of Bacon is in 
inductive philosophy—and Newton in science—and Watt in steam.t 

Dr. Bevan’s may be considered the stan lard work on our domestic bee. 
He has exhausted every source of information on the subject, whether 
from old writers ot living authorities. We sometimes perhaps wish that 
he had been lesa chary of his own observations, for he seems often to 
have allowed them to give place to quotations from other authors. A 
glance at his “table of contents” will show the varied subjects into 
which his inquiries branch out, and nowhere will the bee-master find 
more pleasing or satisfactory information. 

Bees have obtained little notice from the British legislature. In France 
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* As there is a rose without » thorn. so is there a bee without a sting. Capt. 
Basil Hall discovered these ia the neighborhood of Tampico; and it was one 
of the highest compliments, and at the same time gratifications, that Huber 
ever received, when Professor Prevost procured aad sent to hima hive of this 
species in bis old age. 

iWe can never read any account of Huber without reflecting, with regret, 
how much his lot would have been lightene4, especially after his Maria’s death, 
had he lived to witness the blessed invention of Books for the Blind. lt wae 
made in France shortly before the Revolution ; and down to a very recent pe- 
riod our Blind Asylums derived their supplies from Paris, where several books 
of the English Bible and the Prayer. book were executed in raised letters with 
very fair skill aud effect. But in our country, within the last two or three years, 
one ofararely gifted brotherhood, Mr. Heury Frere, of Poets’ Corner, West- 
minster, has discovered a new method of raising the impress, which almost rivals 
in merit the original invention. We have before us part of the Scriptures done 
in this wew style—the page is beautiful to look at—and we know, through the 
experience of an afficted friend, how vastly more legible it is to a blind person's 
finger than the beet done in the old way—also how much more durable itis. We 
trust this Bote may serve to fx the attention of benevolent persons on this hap- 
py novelty, and so further the adoption of it, until the whole Bible at least shall 
thee be made accessible to the private, the solitary study of the blind. 
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and other continental kingdoms remission cf taxes has sometimes been 
made in proportion to the number of hives kept by the peasant. The 
English common-law on the subject is also very indefinite. It isa vulgar 
erior to suppose that, if you keep up ringing, and are in sight of your 
bees, you may legally foliow them into your neighbor's grounds, or that 

is unlawful to keep an empty hive in your garden. Good neighbor- 
ship, however, should prove stronger in both these cases than any de- 
fects or bonds of law. They almost come under the enactments of the 
Cruelty to Animals Prevention Act, but not quite; indeed, it would bea 
very nice question for our courts, whether they are domesticated animals 
or fere nature, 

Thé following story will perhaps settle the question of Tithe-bees 
without the aid of the commissioners. It is that of an ancient gentle- 
man whose parish priest insisted on having the tenth swarm. After much 
debate— 

“¢Tt shall be done,’ quoth the gentleman. It fortuned within two 
daies the gentleman had a great swarme, the which he put into a hive, 
and toward night carried them home to the parson’s house; the parson, 
with his wife and familie, he found at supper in a faire hall; the gentle- 
man saluted them, and told the parson he had brought him some bees. 
‘I, marry,’ quoth the parson, ‘this is neighborly done; I pray you carry 
them into my garden.’ ‘Nay, by troth,’ quoth tbe gentleman, ‘I will 
leave them even here.’ With that he gave the hive a knock against the 
ground, and all the bees fell out; some stung the parson, some stung his 
wife, and some his children and family; and out they ran as fast as they 
could shift into a chamber, and well was he who could make shift for 
himself, leaving their meate cold upon the table inthe hall. The gen- 
tleman Went home, carrying his emptie hive with him.”—See Co/éon, 
p- 102. 

“« The bee,”’ says an old writer, ‘is but a year’s bird with some advan- 
tuge.”” Those “ hatched,” as Evelyn would say, in May die before the 
end of the following year. Dr. Bevan indeed gives only an average of 
six months to the worker, and four tothe drone. We think that he cuts 
the life of the worker too short, as no doubt some last till the July of 
the following year. If his account were correct, the sacrifice of their 
lives by stifling would not appear so great a loss as it would at first ap- 
pear. Buttheir use the second year is not so much for gathering honey 
as for nursing and tending the young. The queen-bee, though she does 
not “ live for ever,” has certainly been known to last to a third or even 
fourth summer: one writer makes the remark on her—which has often 
been applied to donkeys and posthoys—that he never saw a dead one; 
but others, Messrs. Cottonand Bagster among the number, have disprov- 
ed the assertion that the queen “ never dies,’”’ by being fortunate—or un- 
fortunate—enough to have handled a royal carcass; and, since we com- 
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| menced writing on this subject, one has kindly been forwarded to us by 


the post. The duration of a bee colony is of course a very different 
thing to the life of an individual bee, though they seem, by the ancients 
especialiy, often to have been confounded. Columella assigns ten years 
as the utmost limit to @ hive; and though instances are brought forward 
of a longer period, naturallists seem to be agreed that this would be the 
ordinary termination of # hive left to itself.* The immediate cause of 
its failing away is that the bees, in every thing else so neat and cleanly, 
neglect to clear out the exuvite of the grub—the silken cocoon that it 
spins and casts—from the brood-cells, till, the off-castings of successive 
generations choking them up and rendering them useless, the race at 
length degenerates and becomes extinct. Hence the importance of the 
practice of cutting away yearly, in those stocks which we wish to pre- 
serve, some portions of the old comb, which the bees will continually re- 
store with fresh masonry til!, like the ship Argo, it retains its original 
form without an inch of its original material. Cases, however, are stat- 
ed of the same colvny lasting many years. Della Rocca speaks of hives 
in Syria continuieg through forty or fifty summers; and Butler relates 
a story, of the year 1520, that 

“When Ludovicus Vives was sent by Cardinal Wolsey to Oxford, 
there to be public professor of rhetoric, being placed in the College of 
Bees,t he was welcomed thither by a swarm of bees; which sweetest 
crextures, to signify the incomparable sweetness of his eloquence, set- 
tled themselves over his head, under the leads of his study, where they 
have continued above 100 years ;” 
and they ever went by the name of Vives’ Bees. 

“Tn the year 1630 the leads over Vives’ study, being decayed, were 
taken up and new cast; by which occasion the stall was taken, and with 
it an incredible mass of honey. But the bees, as presaging their inten- 
ded and imminent destruction (whereas they were never known to swarm 
before,) did that spring (to preserve their famous kind) send down a fair 
swarm into the Presideni’s garden. The which in the year 1633 yielded 
two swarms; one whereof pitched inthe garden for the President; the 
other they sent up as a new colony into their old habitation, there to con- 
tinue the memory of this “ Mellilluous Doctor,” as the University styled 
him in a letter to the Cardinal. How sweetly did all thing- then concord, 
when in this neat mousaion, newly consecrated to the Muses, the Muses 
sweetest favorite was thus honored by the Muses’ birds !” 





* Virgil considers the existence of abee seven years— 
= Neque enim plu septima ducitur watas. 
That of « hive endless— _ 
“ Nam genus immortale manet,” etc. : 

So called, saye Butler, by the founder in its statutes : Corpus Christi College 
is meant. There i«a letter of Eraemus to Johan Claymond, the first President, ad- 
dressed J.C., Collegii Apum Preeidi. We dare not ask whether the colony is 
yet extent. 
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Whatever may be the period which nature or man allots to the life of 
the queen aad the worker, there is one sad inhabitant of the hive who is 
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seldom allewed, even by his own species, to bring his dreary autumn to | 


a natural close. About the middle of August, the awful ‘ maseacre of 
the innocents,” the killing of the drones, begins. 
as Butler has it, “these Amazonian dames begin to wax weary of their 
mates, and to like their room better than their company. When there is 
no use of them, there will be no room for them. For albeit, generally 
among ail creatures, the males as most worthy do master the females, 
yet in these the females have the pre-eminence, and by the grammarians’ 
leave, the femimine gender is more worthy than the masculine.” There 
is something unavoidably ludicrous in the distresses of these poor Jerry 
Sneaks. Having lived in a land of milk and honey all the summer long, 
partaken of the best of every thing, without even stirring a foot towards 
it, coddied and coaxed, and so completely ‘ spoilt,” that they are fit for 
nething, who can see them ‘‘taken by the hind legs and thrown down 
stairs” with a heap of workers on the top of them—their vain struggles 





“ After which time,” | 
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to return—their sly attempts to creep in stealthily—their disconsolate re- | 


signation at the last—without thinking it a just retribution for the past 
years of a pampered and unprofitable life? And yet there is mingled 
with this feeling a degree of pity for these “ melancholy Jaqueses”’ 


' 


thrown aside (we mix our characters as in a masquerade) by the impe- | 


rious and unrelenting Catherine of the hive. “ At first, not quite forget- 
ting their old familiarity, they generally give them Tom Drum’s enter- 
tainment: they that will not take that for a warning, but presume to force 
in againupon them, are more shrewdly handled. You may sometimes 
see a handful or two before a hive which they had killed within; but the 
greatest part fly away and die abroad.”” We need not name the author 
we are quoting, who, fearful lest womankind should take this Danaid 
character for theit example, proceeds: “ But let not nimble-tongued so- 
phisters gather a false conclusioa from these true premises, that they, by 
the example of these, may arrogate to themselves the like superiority: fur 
ex particulari non est syllogizare; and He that made these to com- 


mand their males, commanded them to be commanded. But if they | 


would fain have it so, let them first imitate their singular virtues, their 
continual indwstry in gathering, their diligent watchfulness in keeping, 
their temperance, chastity, cleanliness, and discreet economy, ete.:" and 
so he sums up all womanly virtues from this little type as if he believed 
in the transmigration of souls described by Simonides—not him of Cos— 
in his Iambies. We give the translation as we find it in No. 
Spectator :” 

“‘ The tenth and last species of women were made out of a bee; and 
happy isthe man who gets such an ene for his wife. She is altogether 
fauldess and unblamable. 
good management. She loves her husband and is beloved by him. 
brlogs him a race of beautiful and virtuous children 
herself among her sex. She is surrounded with graces. She never sits 
among the loose tribe of women, nor passes away her time with them in 
wanton discourses. She is full of virtue and prudence, and is the best 
wife Jupiter can bestow on man.” 

What can we do better than wish that all good bee-masters may meet 
with @ bee-wife ! ¥ 

We very much question the utility of the common “ moralities’’ drawn 
from the industry and prudence of the bee. Storing aud hoarding are 
rather the curse than the requirement of our ordinary nature; and few, 
except the very young and the very poor, require to have this sermon 
impressed upon them. We are rather inclined to believe that, had Al- 
mighty Wisdom intended this to be the lesson drawn from the conside- 
ration of the works of His creatures, we should have been referred in 
His revealed word to the housewifery of this insect “fowl of the air,” 
rather than to the ravens ‘which have neither storehouse nor barn.” 

Yet the thrifty bee is never once set before us as a pattern in the bible. 
The Wise King indeed, who “spake of beasts, and of fowls, and of 
creeping things, and of fishes,’”’ has referred the sluggard and the dis- 
trustful tu the early hours, and the “ working while it is yet day,” and 
the guideless security of the ant, but we see nothing in his words that 
necessatily imply approbation of that anxious carefulness for the mor- 
row, which we are elsewhere expressly told to shun, and which is but too 
ofien the mask of real covetousnesa of lieart. And we believe this 
the more, because the ant, though it wisely provides for its daily bread, 
does not lay up the winter store wherewith to fare sumptuously every 
day’ ; 

We know that, in saying this, we are flying into the uplifted eyes of 
careful mothers and bachelor uncles, who time out of mind have quoted, 
as it has been quoted to them, the busy bee as the.sure exampler of 
worldly prudence and prosperity; but we think that we can show them 
a more excellent way even for earthly honor, if they, as Christ’s servants, 
will content themselves with those types in the natural world which He 
himself has given them, and learn that quiet security, and trustful con- 
teniedness, and ready obedience, and active labor for the present hour 
which He has severally pointed out to us in the lilies, the raven, the 
sheep, and the emmets, rather than seek elsewhere for an emblem of 
that over-curious forecasting for the future, which, whether in things 
spititual or temporal, is plainly discouraged in the word of God—those 
laws and judgments of the Lord which are sweeter th an the 
the heney comb, and in the keeping of which “ there is gri 

“Take that; and he that doth the ravens feed, 


Yea, providently caters for the Sperrow, 
Be comfort to my age '"’ 


Not but that the Bee affords us a moral, though it be not that which 
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worldly wisdom commonly assigns to it. We have in the first place a 
direct cause fur thankfulness in the delicate food with which it supplies 
us. “ The Bee is little among such as fly; but her fruit is the chief of 
sweet things” —( Eccles, xi. 3); and the Almighty has, in many senses, 
and in no common cases, supplied the houseless and the wanderer, with 
‘‘ wild honey” and “a piece of honeycomb,” and “honey eut of the 
stony rock ;”’ and “a land flowing with milk and honey” has been from 
the first the type of another and a better country. And the little honey- 
maker is itself indeed one of the most wonderful proofs of the goodness 
and power of God. That within so small a Lody should be contained 
apparatus for converting the “ virtuous sweets which it collects into one 
kind of nourishment for itself—another for the common brood, a third 
for the royal—glue for its carpentry—wax for its cells—poison for its 
enemies—honey for its master—with a proboscis almost as long as the 
body itself, microscopic ia its several parts, telescopic in its mode of ac- 
tion—with a sting so infinitely sharp, that, were it magnified by the same 
glass which makes a needle’s point seem a quarter of an inch, it would 
yet itself be invisible, and this too a hollow tube—that all these varied 
operations and contrivances should be enclosed within half an inch of 
length and two grainsof matter, while in the same ‘‘small room” the “large 
heurt”’ of at least thirty” distinct instincts ia contained—is surely enough 
to crush all thoughts of atheism and materialism, without calling in the 
aid of twelve heavy volumes of Bridgewater Treatises. 

But we must hasten to end this too long paper. Its readers generally 
wil! be above that class to whom profit, immediate or remcte, from bee- 
keeping can be of any serious moment—though indeed the profit lies in 
saving the bees, not in killing them. But many prejudices have to be 
done away, and greater care bestowed, and a bette: knowledge of their 
habits acquired, before the murdering system can be eradicated from the 
poor. It is for the higher classes to set the example by presents of cheap 
and simple but better-constructed hives —by gree interest taken in 
their bee-management—by supplying them with the best-written bookst on 
the subject—above all, by adoptisg the merciful system in their own gar- 
dens, and intrusting their hives to the especial care of one of the undei- 
gardeners, whose office it should be, not only to diligently tend and watch 
his master’s stock, but also to instruct the neighburing cottagers in the 
most improved management. It would be an excellent plan to attach a 
stall of bees to the south wall of a garcener’s cottage or lodge, with a 
glass side towards the interior, so that the operations of the bees might 
be watched from within. The custom of placing them within an arched 
recess in the wall of the house was one of old Rome, and is still ob- 
served in some countries. We look upon this as avery pretty sugges 
tion for a fancy cottage in any style of architecture. Perhaps thedirec- 
tors of our normal schools would find no better way of teaching their pu- 
pil-schoolmasters how to benefit and gain an influence among the parents 
of the children they will have to instruct, then to put them in the proper 
way of making and managing the new kinds of cottage-hives, of taking 
honey, joining stocks, and hybernating the bees. We spoke in a late ar- 
ticle of Gardening being a common grvund for the rich and poor, We 
would mark this difference with regard to Bees, that we consider them 


| especially the ‘“ Poor man’s stock.” No wealthy man should keep large 
' colonies of them for profit, in a neighborhood where there are cottagers 
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ready to avail themselves of the advantage. A hive or two in the gar- 
den—good old-fashioned straw-hives—for the sake of their pleasing ap- 
pearance and kindly associations, and for the good of the flowers—is only 
what every gentleman would delight to have; or, if he has time to de- 
vote to their history, an observatory-hive for study and experiment; but 
beyond this we think he should not go,—else he is certainly robbing his 
poorer neighbors. The gentleman-bee-master, like the gentlemag-far- 
mer, should only keep stock enuugh for encouragement and experiment, 
and leave the practical and profitable to the cottager and the tenant.— 
But the squire’s hive and implements should be of the best construction, 
for example’s sake; and, keep he bees or beasts, he should be ‘a mer- 
tothem. And surely the feeling mind will pause a little et 
the desiruction of a whole nation—the demolition of a whole city, with 
all its buildings, streets and thoroughfares, its palaces, its Queen, and 
all! What an earthquake to them must be the moving of the hive! 
What a tempest of fire aud brimstone must the deadly fumes appear! 
Ail their instincts, their senses, their habits plead for them to our hu- 
manity; and, even if we allege their sting against them, they may reply 
with scarcely an alteration in the Jew’s words—“ Hath not a Bee eyes? 
hath not a Bee organs, dimensions, senses, aff-ctions, passions? fed with 
the same food, hurt with the same weapons, subject to the same diseases, 
healed by the same means, warmed and cooled by the same winter and 
summer as @ Christian is? If you prick us, do we not bleed? if you 
tickle 42, do we not laegh? if you poison us, do we not die? and if you 
wrong us, shall wenot revenge? If we are you in the 
will resemble you in that.” 


like rest, we 





Kirby and Spence. Introd. to Eut., ii. 504. 


+ Let no one be misled by the title of Mr. Smith’s book, which advocates all 
the atrocities of the old system. 


{ The subjects of hybernating bees and of joining swarms are $0 very impor- 
tant in good bee-keeping, that, being connected with one another, we must say 
a word, though ashort one, uponthem. Though the opposite opinion has been 
stoutly maintained, it is now generally admitted that a united stock does not 


‘consume so much honey in the winter as the two swarins separately would have 


done. But in order to save the consumption of honey at this time, the bees 
must be kept as torpid as possible, and this is best done by placing them in acold, 
dark, butdryroom. If you have not this convenience, move the doors from the 
north of your bee-house to the south, so that the winter sun, being prevented 
feom shining on the entrance side, will not enlivee and draw out the bees whea 
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We said, if any man would keep bees, be must make them his friends ; 
—nay, that is a cold word—he must love them. De Gelien makes the 
remark,—which we have heard before of figs, and olives, and medlars, 
and truffles, or of an equivocal dish recommended by a host—that you 
must either like them very much or not at all. “ Beaucoup de gens 
aiment les abeilles: je n'ai vu personne qui les aima médiecrement ; 
on se passionne pour elles!” It was this love we suppose that led 
Mahomet to make an exception in their favor when all other flies were 
condemned ;—that made Napoleon, who leughed at the English as a na- 
tion of shop-keepers, select this emblem of industry, in place of the 
idle lily, 

* That tasks not one laborious hour.” 

And Urban VIII. and Louis XII. adopted them as the device on their 
coat of arms; and Camdeo, the Cupid of Budhim, strung his bow with 
bees! The Athenians ranked the introduction of the Bee among their 
great national blessings, tracing it up to Cecrops, “ the friend of man,” 
—the Attic Alfred ; and such regard is still paid to them in many parts 
of the south of England, that no death, or birth, or marriage takes place 
in the family without its being communicated to the bees, whose hive is 
covered in the first case with a piece of black cloth, in the two latter 
with red. The 10th of August is considered their day of Jubilee, and 
those who are seen working on that day are called Quakers. Omens 
were wont to be taken from their swarming; and their settling on the 
mouths of Plato and Pindar was taken as a sure presage of the sweet- 
ness of their future eloquence and poetry; though these legends are 
somewhat spoiled, by the same event being related of the infancy ef Lu- 
can and of St. Ambrose, called, as was Vives afterwards, the Millifluous 
Doctor. 
“‘ cujus sermo est melle dulcior.”” Bees have not only dispersed a mob, 
bat defeated an Amurath with his Janissaries;* but it would be quite 
impossible in a sketch like this to attempt to give any thing like a full 
account of their many honors and achievements, and of the extraordinary 
instinet dispjayed by them in every operation of their manifold works.— 
Our object in these remarks has been rather to stimulate the novice in 
this subject than to give any complete history of their habits, or to put 
forth any new discovery or system of our own. We have introduced our 
little friends with our best grace, and must leave them now to make the 
beat of their way with our readers. 

“So work the Honey Bees : 

Creatures that, by a rule in nature, teach 

The art of order to a yer kingdom. 

They have a king, and officers of sorts : 

Where some, like magistrates, correct at home ; 

Others, like merchants, venture trade abroad ; 

Others, like soldiers, armed in their stings, 

Make boot upon the summer's velvet buds ; 

Which pillage they with merry march bring home 

To the tent royal of their emperor ; 

Who, busied in his majesty, surveys 

The singing masons building roofs of gold; 

The civil citizens kneading up the honey; 

The poor mechanic porters crowding in 

Their heavy burdens at his narrow gate ; 

The sad. eyed justice, with his surly hum, 

Delivering o'er to executors pale 

The lazy yawning drone.” Hewry V. ai, 6. 2. 
Who would not affirm, from this and other incidental allusions, that 

Shakspeare had a hive of hisown? Dr. Brownrig has only been able 

to discover in them “galleries of art and schools of industry, and pro- 

fessors teaching eloqnent lessons ;” perhaps our friend means Mechanics 

Institutes, and travelling lecturers. 


-— 


Lecexp or Hattos Asrey.—A pretty convent legend is told of the 
foundation of this abbey. Hugh, Lord of Hatton, in Warwickshire, 
joined the Croises, and bidding farewell to his lady and children set 
forth for the Holy Land. Here he was taken captive—thrown into a 
dungeon, where he remained seven years. At length, one night, musing 
on his hard fate, he remembered that St. Leonard was saint of his parish 
church; and probably hoping that saint would feel some sympathy in the 
sorrows of his parishioners, the good knight earnestly besought his aid. 
St. Leunard appeared, and, bidding him promise to found a house of 
nuns on the spot where he should meet his lady, teld him to arise and 
go home. The command seemed strange enough to Sir Hugh, who was 
closely shut in a dungeon, and leaded with heavy chains; so he treated 
it as a dream, and again besought St. Leonard’s aid. Again St. Leon- 
ard appeared, and gave the same command as before. The knight pro- 
nounced the vow to build the convent, and immediately found himself, 
although still wearing his fetters, in Wroxhall woods. Here a shepherd 
saw him—it was his own shepherd; but so changed was Sir Hugh by 
his long captivity, that the shepherd knew him not. In answer to bis 
request the shepherd called his lady, but when she came near she drew 





the snow is onthe ground. This most fatal circumstance it is most essential to 
guard against. However, the most general aud the shortest rule is, send your 
bees off to sleep in good condition in the autumn (i. e. supply them with plenty of 


food then,) for all bybernating animals are fat at he beginning of their torpidity, | 


and it is fat people who full fastest to sleep after dinuer—keep them torpid, by 
even coolness and dryness, as long as youcan. No bee-master wil! ever be suc 


cessful who does not take pains of soine sort to effect these objects. 

* The Abbe delia Rocca relates that “ when Amurath, the Turkish emperor, 
during a certain siege, had battered down partof the wall, and was about to take 
the town by assault, he found the breach defended by bees, many hives of which 
the inhabitants had stationed on the ruins. The Juniesaries, although the bravest 
soldiers in the Ottoman empire, durst not encounter thie forminabte line of de- 
fence, and refused to advance.” 


We all know of Nestor’s “honeyed” words, and Xenophon, | 
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back in affright from the squalid and fettered stranger. At length Sir 
Hugh bethought himself of the gold ring which he and his lady had broken 
at their parting, and the half of which he had carefully kept. He drew 
it forth; the lady remembered the token, she took from her bosom the 
other piece, and new recognised her husband. The house for nuns was 
built on the very spot; and where the tree stood under which they had 
met, there was placed the high altar. When the inmates were assem- 
bled, a nun from Wilton was sent for to teach them the rule, and Sir 
Hugh's daughter afterwards became the abbess. 
-——te—— - 


Os tue Importance or Learnine ro say No.—By Ezra Samr- 
30n.—A very wise and excellent mother gave the following advice with 
her dying breath—‘‘ My son, learn to say, No.”—Not that she meant to 
counsel her son to be a churl in speech, or to be stiff-hearted in things 
indifferent or trivial—and much less did she counsel him to put bis ne- 
gative upon the calls of charity and the impalse of humanity; but her 
meaning was, that, along with gentleness of manners and benevolence of 
disposition, he should possess an inflexible firmness of purpose—a quali- 
ty beyond all price, whether it regards the sons or daughters of our fal- 
len race. Persons so infirm ef purpose, so wanting in resolution, as to 
be incapable, in almost any case of saying No, are among the most hap- 
less of human beings ; and that, notwithstanding their sweetness of tem- 
per, their courteousness of demeanor, and whatever else of amiable and 
estimable qualities they possess. Though they see the right, they pur- 
sue the wrong; not so much out of inclination, as from a frame of mind 
disposed to yie!d to every solicitation. A historian of a former and dis- 
tant age, says of a Frenchman, who ranked as the first Prince of the 
Blood, that he had a bright and knowing mind, a graceful sprightliness, 
good intentions, complete disinterestedness, and an incredible easiness of 
manners; but that, with all these qualities, he acted a most contemptible 
part for the want of resolution; that he came into all the factions of his 
time, because he wanted power to resist those who drew him in for their 
own interest; but that he never came out of any but with shame, because 
he wanted resolution to support himself whilst he was in them. It is 
owing to the want of resolution, more than to the want of sound sense, 
that a great many persons have run into imprudencies, injurious, and 
sometimes fatal to their worldly interests. Numerous instances of this 
might be named, but [ shall content myself with naming only one—and 
that is, rash and hazardous surety-ship. The pit stands uncovered, and 
yet men of good sense, as well as amiable dispositions, plunge themselves 
into it, with their eyes wide open. Notwithstanding the solemo warnings 
inthe proverbs of the Wise Man, and notwithstanding the examples 
of the fate of so many that have gone before them, they make the hazar- 
dous leap. And why? Not from in¢lination, or with a willing mind, but 
because, being solicited, urged and entreated, they know not how to say 
No. If they had learnt, not only to pronounce that monosyllable, but to 
make use of it on all proper occasions, it might have saved from ruis, both 
themselves and their wives and children. But the worst of it is still 
behind. The ruin of character, of morals, and of the very soul of man, 
originates oft in a passive yieldingness of temper and disposition, or in 
the want of resolution to say No. Thousands and many thousands, 
throngh this weakness, have been the victims of craftand deceit. Thou- 
sands and many thousands, once of fair promise, but now sunk in depra- 
vity and wretchedness, owe their ruin to the act of consenting, against 


| their better judgments. to the enticements of evil companions and fami- 





liars. Had they said No, when duty, when honor, when conscience, 
when every thing sacred demanded it of them—happy might they now 
have been—the solace of their kindred, and the ornaments of society.— 
Sweetness of temper, charitableness of heart, gentleness of demeanor, 
together with a strong disposition to act obligingly, and even to be yield- 
ing in things indifferent or of trifling moment—are amiable and estima- 
ble traits of the human character; but there must be withal, and as the 
groundwork of the whole, such a firmness of resolution as will guarantee 
it against yielding, either imprudently, or immorally, to solicitations and 
enticements. Else one has very little chance in passing down the current 
of life, of escaping the eddies and quicksands that lie in his way. Firm- 
ness of purpose is one of the most necessary sinews of character, and 
one of the best instruments of success; without it genius wastes its 
efforts in a maze of inconsistencies, and brings to its possessor, disgrace 
rather than honor.— T'he Indicator. 
— 


IvrLuence or Soran Ectipses on Animats —M. Arago, in his ac- 
count to the Academy of Sciences of the solar eclipse of 8th July last, 
stated that he had often heard accounts of birds dying from the mere in- 
fluence of an eclipse of the sun ; buat could scarcely credit the statement, 
as they could only die from fear; and the discharge of @ gun ought to 
frighten them much more, and yet it is certain that it does not kill them, 
unless they are actually hit. One of M. Arago’s friends made the fol- 
lowing experiment:—He placed five linnets in a cage, they were lively 
and active, and fed up to the moment of the eclipse, when the eclipse had 
terminated three of them were dead. A dog was kept fasting from 
morning; immediately before the eclipse he was offered food and fell on 
it greedily; but when the dusk commenced, be suddenly ceased eating. 
The horned cattle in the fields seemed affected with a kind of vague ter- 
ror; during the eclipse they lay down in a circle, their heads being ar- 
ranged towards the circumference, as if to face a common danger. The 
darkness influenced even the smallest animals. M. Fraisse observed a 
number of mice which were running briskly, become suddenly still when 
the eclipse began. 
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SATURDAY. MARCH 18, 1843. 
WHAT WE HAVE TO SAY. 


Our paper of course finds you talking about tux Comer, | 


worthy reader! In another column you will find what the 
learned say of it, tho’ as to any probable theory of its Genesis, 
Deuteronomy or Exodus, they are as much at a loss as those 
whose star-gazing, like ours, has been confined to the things 
that shame them.* We have naturally had our private guess 
as to what this jong tail might be or bode. When the Wall 
street offices refused 25 per cent. to insure the missing Western, 
we thought it might be the apparition of her smoke pipe 
pointing the way she had gone down—sideways with a lurch. 
When we reflected that the head of the comet, the fountain of 
all this luminous display, was behind the horizon, we thought 
it might be but a sign of the times—perhaps a belated pro- 
phecy, symbolical of the national sin—(great outlay with no 
visible capital.) It occurred to us that it might be the spillings 
of the recording angel going up with the intense g!ory of the 
late Congress—that the sun might be letting off light prepara- 
tory to Miller’s wind-up—that Mississippi might have paid her 
debts and be putting up a long arm to replace herself among 
the stars—that a hoop of the northern light might have broke 
with bad coopering, or that the milky way had had a freshet 
—or that there was a “strike” and a procession among the 
stars. Either of these hypotheses, you will allow, might be 
sustained with but a pinch of sophistry—but we have given 
them up. The Great Western has come in—the sun has risen 
again with no leak perceptible—public opinion has sent Con- 
gress “the other way, the other way”—the American flag still 
shows a blot on the Mississippi corner—the stars in the milky 
way, and the Aurora Borealises are as regular as Harnden— 
and, but for two faint conjectures, we should be perfectly at a 
loss. Is it—oh is it—the abducted Croton, disgusted with this 
wicked and filthy Manhattan, and stretching up the ghost of 


her violated modesty to Heaven?—or is it—oh is it—the | 
Epiphany of the “New Mirror”—a “first rate notice” given | 


by the departed “Evening Star” to the General, and prophetic 
and premonitory of his second advent to light literature ? By 
the tail to be continued we incline to the latter. 

Seriously, and to administer to our friends the comfort we 
have drawn from reading on the subject, there is good reascn 
to believe that comets are bodiless lights-errant, lummous at- 


mospheres only, wandering in space, and harmless, even should | 


they give usa wipe with their very long tails. We came very 
near being brightened up by one in ‘32, as it occupied precise- 


ly the spot in our orbit which we (not “we the editor,” but | 


we the earth) arrived atin thirty days. The comet was well- 
behaved, however, and kept “to the right as the law directs” 
—so no damage that time. Bodies or nobodies, we presume 
these erratic wanderers keep a look out on the forecastle and 
will not run foul. Or, to get ashore with our figure, we pre- 
sume there are signs up to warn intruders off the track, and 


“that the bell rings when the engine is coming.” Those who | 


are contrary minded and expect to be destroyed by the present 
comet, can have our eterna! gratitude at sight, for a promissory 
note of their entire fortune, payable afier ninety days. 


1 . . a co . . } 
The English are practising the Jer talionis on the subject of 


copyright. The “Sran Limrary,” a new periodical publica- 
Ss a oO : 
tion, (edited, however, by a Yankee, Mr. Pray.) is deing fa- 


—— -———— 


* “Look out upon the stars, my love, 
Aud shame them with thine eves!” 


ONATHAN. 


| mously in London. The number for “ January 28,” contains 
| the Lives of Washington, of Arnold, of Franklin, Captain 
| Smith, Robert Fulton, Gen. Stark, Mr. Everett, Baron Steuben, 
| 





and Lucretia Davidson. The minor periodicals of London have 
long fed almost entirely on extracts from the American maga- 
zines, and now that they have begun to republish “with a 
looseness,” Brother Jonathan and John Bull will stand a chance 
to be better acquainted—somewhat at the expense of half a 
| dozen American authors, however. 


Have you had your likeness done by the sun—drawn by 
Apollo with a sunbeam for a pencil? In other words have 
| you sat to Cuitton, Sunsume & Co. for your portrait in daguer- 
'reotype. If you have not, and wish fora few minutes aston- 
| ishment, pray go to 281 Broadway, and bring away a reflex of 
yourself “done to a hair” for the trifle of two or three dollars. 
Somebody well calls this photographic art “sublime.” It is 
certainly the most remarkable of modern discoveries. The 
| likeness (taken of you in two minutes) is faithful ia the miau- 
| test particular—except only in color—and for resemblance, 
| even with that deficiency, no painting by the most skilful hand 
| can at all compete with it. It takes you as you are at the mo- 
| ment,—seizing what artists strive for so much and so vainly 
| the colloquial expression of the face. The absence of color 
| affects the likeness of but few persons—those.of ruddy com- 
| plexion, and, of all pale persons, the resemblance must of 
course be infallible. Many are prejudiced against daguerreo- 
| types from seeing the comparative failures of the first experi- 
ments; but improvements are constantly making in them, and 
Mr. Chilton has had singular success in perfecting his practice. 
| The specimens at his rooms are worth the seeing of every per- 
son with an enquiring mind. And, by the way, those who 
| wish for good miniatures should sit first for a daguerreotype. 
| It saves at least four out of six sittings to the artist, and‘as a 
| guide to paint from at the artist’s leisure, it is an inestimable 
‘advantage. Mr. Hire, the admirable miniature-painter in 
| Park Place, follows this plan, we understand, and gives one of 
his highly finished pictures with very little trouble to the 
sitter. His prices, we may add, too, are such as “suit the 
| times.” 
| An English paper announces a new improvement in daguer- 
| reotype, however, which consists in colormg the pictures. 
Afver the picture has been obtained, a tracing of it is made 
| upon glass, and from this as many other copies are taken in 
tracing-paper as there are different colors intended to be used 
From the tracing appropriated to each color those parts are cut 
| out which are to be represented of that color; so that when 
laid on the face of the picture, it covers all but those places 
| where the color is to be applied. The colors are applied in the 
state of an impalpable powder, mixed with just as much gum 
arabic or isinglass as suffices, and then the colors are gently 
breathed upon, or otherwise genily heated to fix the colors. 
This seems to us a very uncertain operation, however, and we 
_ fancy it will be long in coming to perfection. 


| Alady who writes avery dainty hand has leftat our office a 
translation of the French novel Resignée. It is pretty fairly 
| done, but not well enough for publication. Translation—good 


| translation, that is to say—is not the easiest thingin the world, 
and it should be better done and better paid than is the fashion. 
We wish some able desauvré would turn his hand to it, and we 
are quite sure that, if successful, he would make a good thing 
| of it, as to rerauneration. 


The publishers of Brother Jonathan have just issued, “ Le 
Mouchoir ; an Autobiographical Romance; by J. Fesimore 
Coorrr, Esq.” Itis printed as an Extra Jonathan, for 12} cts, 
and may be mailed for newspaper postage. 
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Mr. Atwitt has sent us three novelties in the way of music, 


two of which are exquisite. The “ Vienna Paraps Wattz” 
by Charles Czerny is truly a gem, to our thinking, and the 
Song of “ Eveleen” by Lover, though the words are silly, is a | 
sweet musical composition. We don’t much like “ Accept this | 
Gift,” though the musie might be made effective by so good a 
singer as Mrs. Sutton. 

We have received also “ Tue Baxp or Iraty,” a publication | 
of original music, waltzes, airs, marches, ete., by Candido 
Chianei. This we shall notice hereafter, not having had time | 
to examine it. 

Mr. E. 8. Gould, probably the best French Translator in the 
country, has translated Evorxre Granvet, a capital French | 
novel. It is for sale in all the shops. 

A large and beautiful English work has come over, called 
Ensamples of Railways. The principal contributor to its | 
descriptions and drawings, is a very young man lately employed | 
on the Erie Rail Road, B. F. Isherwood. This work does him 
great credit. 

Granam’s Macazine for April is received. Among the con- 
tributors for this number, we notice the names of H. H. Weld, 
J. Fenimore Cooper, R. H. Wilde, J. K. Paulding, H. W. Long- 
fellow, N. P. Willis, H. W. Herbert, Mrs. Ellet, Mrs. Osgood, 
Mrs, Seba Smith, Mrs. Sigourney, &c. &c. Mr. Ceoper’s Au- 
tobiographical Romance is concluded. The embellishments 
comprise three rich steel engravings. 

Many thanks to the author of Puffer Hopkins for a copy of | 
his pungent and racy Lecture on Copyright, delivered at the 
Society Library. 

Carey & Hart’s cheap editions exceedingly pleas: our eye.— | 
Howirtt’s Lire 1s Germany, one of the very soundest, whole- 
somest, heartiest, God-bless-you-most books ever written, is 
one of them. The Farmer’s Excyctorenia is another valua- 
ble thing—a dictionary of rural affairs, adapted to the United 
States by a practical farmer. 

The Park opened again on Monday night, and with a newly 
imported Comedy by Robert Bell, Esq , “ Morners anp Daven- 
trrs.” The name is rather a misnomer, as there is but one 
mother and one daughter in the piece, but names are arbitrary. 
The first three acts were as dull and pointless as could well be 
borne, but the fourth and fifth “looked up” a little. The plot 
is threadbare in all its particulars, but there were some three 
or four good hits in the dialogue—rather small allowance, by 
the way, for a five-act comedy, One of these we will record 
as the only one that sticks to ourmemory. A half-pay Captain 
has run away with the very young daughter of Lady Mani- 
fold, the intriguing mother. She repents when she gets to the 
Captain’s lodgings, and he begs her to moderate her sorrow, as 
she might be heard by the lodger above, or the lodger below. 
When she reproaches him with bringing her to quarters so | 
mean, “with lodgers above and below,” the Captain replies | 
that, for himself, he could be contented with a smaller lodging | 
—in her heart, “ What!” she says, “ with a lodger above and | 
a lodger below ?” 

Placide played his part as he does everything, admirably. 
He and Abbott, however, were both, evidently, struggling | 
against their dissatisfaction with the poverty of their dialogue. 
Miss Buloid had better material for effect, but she is a heavy 
heroine. Fisher did his part well, and the scene-painter had | 
done his part very well, and that is all that we can say of the | 
piece. The bill had the moral of the play priated in Italics, | 
that “ Mothers who trust their daughters in indiscriminate so. | 
ciety must take the consequences,” but the audience would never | 
have suspected that to be the moral without the hint, and we 
doubt whether it ever entered the author’s head that such a | 
lesson could be drawn from the play. 





| also at the Park a year or two since. 
' amazed and horrified even a London pit. 
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The Great Western’s “chassez” to Madeira was an experi- 
mental trip, to make a guess at the demand for passage thither 
from England, and thence to this country. It will probably be 
considered “no go”—for which we are very sorry. She had 
but ten passengers to Madeira, and the additional distance was 
1,700 miles. In coming from Madeira to New York, she came 
at “ Miss Lucy’s” pace, diminishing the quantity of coal six or 
eight tons per diem, and losing thereby a mile an hour. It was 
so warm during a great part of the voyage that the ice melted 


| in her hold. 


We see that the effective force of the French army is fixed 
by “ The Budget” for the year 1944 at 280,000 men. 60,000 
are to be kept in Africa. ‘The effective naval force is 160 ves- 
sels, carrying 30,782 men. 


The Sepoys who have returned from Affghanistan have been 


_rewarded by Lord Ellenborough with ten thousand dollars 


worth of sweetmeats ! 


There isa very interestiag article in the London Illustrated 
News, on Gvuizot, the French Minister, one or two items of 
which may interest our readers. Guizot saw his father be- 
headed at Nismes amid the horrors of the Revolution. He was 
sent to Geneva for his education. He married a young lady 
named Meulan, who was the editress of a journal to whieh he 
had anonymously and gratuitously contributed articles during 
her illness. Madame Guizot died of consumption in 1827, after 
embracing the Protestant faith, in order, as she said, that she 
might not be separated from her husband in eternity. Just be- 
fore she died he read to her one of Bossuet’s funeral orations. 
His eldest son has died of the mother’s malady, and his three 
surviving children have delicate health. 


A late London paper gives the Knickernocxer Macazine 
a very undiluted dravght of the syrup of encomium, and it 
strikes us that when our indigenous “ prophets” get “ honor” 
abroad, it seems churlish not to take up the chorus. As we 
said last week, Mr. Clark has diminished his editorial type 
as if he wished nogood to the eyes of his readers, and we have 
not read “ The Editor’s Table” for many a month—but he is a 
pattern-man for industry, it is very clear, and his contributors 
are the best in the scribbling corps—admirable Mrs. Mary 
Clavers, to our mind, first and foremost. We are happy to 
hear the “concern” is thrifty, and very likely to make very 
comfortable the editor, and Mr. John Allen, the publisher, 139 
Nassau. 

The Illustrated London News gives a picture of the break- 
ing down of a turnpike gate in Wales by a band of rioters call- 
ed “Rebecca and her Daughters.” A woman heads the band, 
but they are principally men dressed in women’s clothes, and 


their object is a war against work-houses and the paying of 


tolls. Ten London papers would call this (if occurring here) 
an administration of Lynch Law. 


Oar friend Theodore Fay’s novel of ‘the Double Duel” is out 
in London—but we see no criticism of 1t as yet. 


The English papers make a great outery against the i im- 
_ modesty of Mapame Le Comets, the danseuse who exhibited 
She is said to have 
Remarkable as her 
agility was, she was not admired in this country. Her husband 
appeared with her in the Bayadere in London. 
Yankees forever! The Linrsy, a fine vessel lately purchased 
by the Chinese and converted into a frigate, is commanded by 
a Yankee! 


Fornasari, who is about to appear as a star in London, is the 
same person who was here with Garcia. 
musical career as chorus-singer at Milan. 


He commenced bis 
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Tue Comet.—We find the following communication from the pen of 
the venerable Noah Webster, inthe columns of the New Haven Herald: | 
The present comet is considered as a very brilliant phenomenon, but it is 
far inferior to that which I saw when young, either in 1769 or 1770 
That rose in the morning before the eun, and its stream of light extended 
nearly from the horizon to the meridian, 80 or 90 degrees. It proceeded 
fiom a point and became wider at the extremity, like a dove’s tail. It 
covered five times the space in the heavens which the stream of light 
from the present comet covers. This light always appears opposite to 
the sus, and is probably the light of the sun modified by the nucleus or 
atmosphere of the comet, in some measure like the streaks of light which | 
we often see in summer, occasioned by the rays of the sun passing through 
vapor in different degrees of density. The vulgar netion is that when 
these streaks appear, the sun draws water, when the appearance is 
made solely by the light passing through vapor, or between portions of 
it. The tail of the comet is not fire, and it might sweep over us without 
our perceiving it. Indeed this is probably the case sometimes, when a 
comet comes directly between the sun and the eaith. 


The following, from the same paper was communicated by Professor 
Olmsted: 


ZoviacaL Licht.—Writers in the National Intelligencer and several! 
other papers, have supposed that the “‘ Comev” is nething more nor less 


than this mysterious phenomenon, which sometimes presents a luminous | 


train after the setting sun, much resembling the tail of acomet. The 
zodiacal light has been very bright the present season, aud would now, 
were it not for the moon, be a very conspicuous object immediately after 
evening twilight, reaching from the horizon near the point the sun sets, 
and extending upwards in a triangular form beyond the seven stars, al- 
maost indeed to the meridian, not be from the zenith. 

pearances which this light will exhibit as soon as the moon is absent; 


but every one will then see that this object is entirely distinct from the 
comet. O. 


Practical Mitrerism.—Extract of a letter from Portsmouth, N. 


H.—* You probably have heard of the death of your old acquaintance, | gentleman while riding near the rail road bridge over the canal, at nine 


John H. Shortridge. He was in haste for the coming of our Saviour, 
and being a full believer in the doctrines of Miller, mounted a high tree 
with his ascension robe on, and attempted to make a flight to Heaven, 
but landed on the earth and broke his neck. John Tilton was something 
similar in his career. He always believed he could fly, and undertook 
it one day from a barn top, and soon reached a dung-heap much bruised. 


Tilton said the flying was pleasant; it was only the lighting that hurt 
him.” 


A Wixprati.—The heirs of one of our oldest and wealthiest citizens, 
who died a few weeks back, on taking possession of his house, discov- 
ered a large sum of meney of which they had no previous knowledge 
whatever. They continued their researches until the sum of one bun- 
dred thousand dollars was collected (of which there is no account left by 
the deceased,) part in bank bills, but the larger portion in checks, one, 
two, and three years old, upon our city banks—not certified—and yet 
every dollar of which was promptly paid on presentation at the different 
banks. Such windfalls are rare enough.— American. 


Aw Irem ror Barnum or tHe Museum.—The Cambridge Chroni- | 


cle (an English paper) says:—We hear that a “mite of a fellow,’ 
named Grubb, son of a shoemaker inthe Ram-yard, in this town, bas 
just got a berth at Court, but what is the precise nature of it does not 
clearly appear. The boy is a curiosity—the beau ideal of a “tiger,” 
being 12 years old and under three feet high. He was in the service of 
the Honourable Alberic Willoughby, of Trinity College, and when that 
gentleman leit Cambridge his tiger accompanied him. Rumour has it 
that Mr. Willoughby’s sister, who is of the Maids of Honour to the 
Queen, saw the boy, and had him sent to Windsor Castle ; and further, 
that the Queen was so amused by his diminutive boots that she forthwith 
appointed him “tiger,” or something of that sort, to his Royal Highness 
the Prince of Wales. If all this be true, Master Grubb has grubbed up 
a prize in the lottery of life. 


A Georota Heroing.—It seems that Georgia is not only famous for 
“ Majors,” but some of her women are rare examples of heroism wor- 
thy the highest commendation. The following may be taken as an in- 
stance:—A few days since, a little boy three years old, son of Mr. David 
Pound of Hancock, accidentally fell into a well upwards of thirty feet 
deep. His mother, who was near, instantly pulled off her shoes, ran to 
the well, went down into it by means of sveps usually cut in the sides of 
wells, and when the child rose to the top of the water, probably for the 
last time, caught him, and remained in the well until she restored him to 
his senses. She then made him cling with his arms round her neck, and 


in that way brought him safely from his perilous situation and rescued 
him from an untimely death. 


From Astoria.—A London paper of February 4:h (the John Bull) 
says :— It appears that a celebrated tavern-keeper in New York, named | fittine.” 
Astor, sent out an expedition of fur-hunters, who penetrated into the } ee 


Oregon country by way of the Rocky Mountains, and established a sort 


of a factory upon the Oregon, or Columbia river. Their establishment 
has been broken up by a British vessel of war, and avery Yankee of them | 
was forced to quit the district. The stock of peltries belonging to this | 
Astor was purchased by an agent of the North Weat Company, and the 


Americans quietly departed from a place to which they acknowledged | 
they had no right.” 
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| certained. 


| procure from one to eight dollars worth of gold per day to each hand 
| It has created great excitement in Mvore and the adjacent counties. 


| pletely equipped for the purpose of such an excursion. 


Such are the ap- | 


| distress. 
| gorge of the hill, whence the sound proceeded, and discovered a young 


| given him that preference io which an honest suitor is entitled. 


| the nearest way home. 


| salt with their food. 


| this corn affords a curivus instance of how we sometimes 


——» 


A Gotp Mixe.—The Fayetteville North Carolinian of the 4th inst. 
says: “A gold mine has been discovered and opened in our neighboring 


| county of Moore, near Mechanic Hill, about 40 miles from Fayetteyi.je, 


which promises great wealth, the extent of which has not yet been as- 
There are between 50 and 100 hands now at work, who 


A Party or Pieasure.—Sir William Drummond, a wealthy Sc 
baronet, is at New Orleans preparing for a pleasure party to the Rocky 
Mountains during the coming season. An exchange paper gives the 
following account of him:—Sir William has already made two ex 
sions across our Western prairies, hunting the buffalo and other la: 
game with which they abound, and visiting the various tribes of Indians 
who roam across their vast extent. He returned to Scotland about 
years since, and has subsequently travelled extensively in Europe and 
the East, visiting Russia, Circassia and the Holy Land. But he has 
now returned to seek out not only trophies of skill in the chase, upon a 
scale, too, not known in Great Britain, but to explore the lakes which 


tvo 


/ abound near the head water of La Platte and the Yellow Stone. Tre 


Tropic says :—Sir William will leave here in the course of the epproac!i- 
ing month, and it is supposed that the expedition will set forth from 
Weston, a point on the Missouri, between the middle of April and the 
first of May next. The party will consiat of some fifty persons, com- 


At present it is 
supposed that they will ascend the Platte river, in the plains bordering 


| upon which the buffalo is found in vast numbers, till they reach its 


source. Not far from here—speaking comparatively, of course—the 
Yellow Stone takes its rise in Lake Eustace, which, with other large 
lakes, it is the intention of these voyaguers to explore. They will sojourn 
for a while among the Crow and Snake Indians, visiting such othe: 
tribes as they may find upon their route. 


Ourrace upon a Younc Lapy.—The Newark Advertiser records a 
case of particular enormity, which occurred in that city last week. A 


o'clock in the evening, suddenly heard the cries of a female in extreme 
He immediately sprang from his wagon, and hurryied to the 


woman struggling in the arms of a villain and shrieking for help. As 
he approached, the man fled, and the girl sprang from the ground and 
ran to meet her deliverer, who placed her in his wagon and cerried her 
safely home. When her excitement had somewhat subsided, she stated 
that she lived in High street, near the canal; that the young mar had 
been for some time rendering marked attentions to her, until she had 
They 
had gone out for a moonlight walk, and strolled along High street unt)! 
they reached the railroad. Here she proposed to return to which he 
egreed, but turning to the left towards the hills, assuring her that was 
With the blind confidence ever the attendant of 
a young girl's first affection, she walked willingly by hi side until they 


| were in the midst of the dark gorge in the hil! through which the raii- 
| road runs. 


Here, advanciug from one degree of familiarity to another, 
he at last attempted to perpetrate the outrage which was so happily 
fruatrated by the opportune arrival of our informant. 


Sautine Horses.—A curious fact is mentioned in Parker’s Treatise 
on Salt: “A person, who kept sixteen farming horses, made the follow- 
ing experiment with seven of them which had been accustomed to take 
Lumps of rock salt were laid in their man- 
gers and these lumps, previously weighed, were examined weekly, to 


) ascertain what quantity had been consumed, and it was repeatedly found 


that whenever these horses were fed on old hay and corn, they consum- 
ed only from 24 to 3 oz. per day, but that when they were fed with new 
hay, they took 6 oz. per day.” This should conyince us of the expedi- 


| ency of permitting our cattle the free use of salt at all times, and it can- 

not be given in so convenient a form as rock salt, it being much more 
| palatable than the article in a refined state, and by farcheaper. A good 
| lump should always be kept in a box by the side of every animal, with- 
! out fear that it will ever be taken in excess.—Farmer’s Cabinet. 


Lupicrous Error.—Franklin, when he was Ambassador to France, 
being at a meeting of a literary society, and not well understanding the 
French when declaimed, determined to applaud when he saw a lady of 
his acquaintance express satisfaction. When they had ceased, a little 


| child, who understood the French, suid to him: “But grandpapa, you 
| always applaud the loudest when they are praising you.”’ 


The good 
man laughed heartily and explained the matter. 


Nosges.—The last number of the Vermont Asylum (Insane) Journal, 
contains some humorous remarks on noses. The mad writer says, “ that 


| the nose has been placed by Providence, directly over the mouth, to pass 


judgment on the food—a sort of sanitary sentinel—a kind of quarantin: 
officer, to prevent the entrance into port of all things that are unsa‘: 


Bucxwaeat.—Howitt, in his late work on Germany, remarks 


translate : 
names of things. In Germany, he says, it is called buch-weizen, w! 
means beech-wheat, because the graina are three-cornered, or shaped 
exactly like the nuts of the beech. We have retained the name buci, 
which in English gives no meaning, or a wrong one, as though it were 
called after the buck or male fullow-deer. 
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GREAT EARTHQUAKE IN THE WEST INDIES ON THE 
EIGHTH OF FEBRUARY. 

We have advices from most of the West India Islands in the range of 
the late appalling earthquake. Unly the windward o1 Eastermost cluster of 
those Islands have suffered material damage. Guadaloupe, (o» which 
the town of Point Petre was situated,) and the neighboring small island 
of Montserat, appear to have been the focus of the explosion. A volcano 
on the former island was seen by the captain of the Griffon, arrived at 
St. Thomas, to issue thick and successive volumes of flames: and Mont- 

erat is stated to have been enveloped ia smoke or dust, as if thrown up from 
s voleano. We chink the report ot the sinking of this island will prove to be 
incorrect. We proceed to give some details. 

Guapatoure.—Captain Knowles, of sch. Ellen, from St Thomas, 
‘tates that before he left, news had been received from Point Petre, 
Gaudaloupe, that every building was thrown down by the concussion, 
and from ten to fifteen thousand persons killed. The scene was terrific. 
Ic was breakfast hour with the inhabitants. Capt. Fisher of an Ameri- 
‘an vessel, when the shock commenced, was sitting in the lower story of 
a store, fronting the water, and sprang for his boat at the end of a short 
wharf. Ioan instant he was at the end of the wharf, but the wharf and 
the boat both rocked so fearfully that he hesitated. Just thenthe ground 
opened beneath his feet, and with a leap he reached the boat and was 
saved. Several other Captains were with Captain Fisher at the time, 
aod all saved. Vessels were so much shaken as to be in great danger. 


Mr. Ridgeley, a comedian from Philadelphia, was on the lower floor of | 


a hotel, and sprang into the street. On all sides he saw men throwing 
themselves upon their faces on the ground. In ancther instant the stone 


walls fell and buried ali beneath them, except a few who were so fortu- | 


nate as to Gnd themselves above the ruins. When Mr. R. recovered 
himself, he was unharmed, though al! the persons he had just seen were 
hopelessly buried. His little son, a lad of seven years of age, was the 
first object he saw, springing to embrace his father. How they came so 
near together Mr. Ridgeley could not understand, as the lad was, at the 
commencement of the shock, in the third story of a house four squares 
of. The boy says that all he remembers is, that when he heard the 
cry—Earthquake ! he jumped out of the widow. The boy was sitting 
at breakfast with the family, and all the family perished except a small 
zirl, who, after the shock, was standing by the side of young Ridgeley. 
Mr. Ridgeley found his trunk shattered to pieces, thirty yards from the 
hotel. His clothes were very badly torn, and his hat gone, but he was 
not injured. The earth rocked so that a man could not keep his feet. 
It opened in several places and closed again, swallowing up people and 
buildings, and, insome instances, the water spouted up sixty and seventy 


feet. Many large openings remained. About two thirds of the inhabi- 
tants perished. Of the garrison of eight hundred men, only seventy sur- 
vived. 


A furious fire broke out immediately after the earthquake, which 
raged for some days, adding greatly to the horrors of the scene. Some 
persons after having been almost extricated from the rubbish, were ne- 
cessarily abandoned to their fate, on account ef the approach of the fire. 
The cries of peop'e buried under the ruins were heard for several days, and 
« large number were dug out in a mutilated and suffering condition. 
Some it was hoped would survive, but ethers died after their deliverance. 
‘The s'ench from. u)phur at firs and from the decaying bodies xfer two cays 
was intolerable. Four thousand bodies had been dug out of the ruins 
of Point Petre by the sailors in the harbor, and taken out to sea in boats, 
in order ta prevent a pestilence. 
iwrul extremities for food, that they rushed out to intercept cart loads of 
canes, which had been ordered in for them from the country. Among the 


killed is the American Consul. He was taken from un/erthe ruins with both | 


legs broken. acd put on board an American vessel in the harbor but died the 
next day. The streets of Point Petre are narrow, and the houses almost 
all of stone, and from three to five stories high. The number of inhabi- 
tants, as we learn from anold ship master well acquainted with the place, 
was about 20,000. 

\ St. Croix paper of Feb. 16th, with which we have been favored by 


a friend, says—‘* The mouth of the harbor of Point Petre, which before | 


the event was capable of admitting ships of the heaviest burthens, became 


ynpletely choked up and forever rendered impassable by rocks being | 


reed up from the bottom of the sea. The vessels which were at the 


me in port, will, it is feared, never be got out; among them many large 
ships from France, and other vessels from America. 


‘ 


Anticva.—In less than three minutes, says the Antigua Herald, the | 


The survivors were reduced to such | 


| 


i 
} 
' 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 


earthquake laid prostrate or otherwise seriously injured almost every | 


wnd-mill, steam engine, and every set of sugar works on the island, 
rendering useless almost every church and chupel, as the few that are 
eft standing are so seriously rent aud injured as to be unsafe even for a 
emporary shelter, and therefore dangerous in the extreme for public 
worship. The Cathedral, our ancient, venerable and beautiful parish 
Church (for ages the principal ornament of St. Juhn) has been so seri- 
ously injured as to be totally unfit for divine worship. The roof having 
veen twisted from its original position on the walls awry, threatens an 
-arly terrific fall; and the wails are so severely rent and broken as to 
have been rendered utterly useless until they shall have been thoroughly 
‘built from the foundation. The Tower has also been so severely split 
ind shattered that serious injury is threatened to the adjacent houses and 

cir occupants as its fall is seriously apprehended should there come on 
i heavy fall of rain. The Court House, Public Arsenal, Police Office, 


Lanatic Asylum, Common Jail, House of Correction, Military Barracks, 
Her Majesty's Custom House, and several Warehouses have been so se- 
His 


ously injured as to require very extensive rebuilding and repairs. 





| solid, and has a burnished handle at each end. 


Exceliency issued a proclamation yesterday, commanding Friday next to 
be set apart as a day of solemn thanksgiving to Almighty God, for his 
great mercy vouchsafed to us in protecting our lives from the imminent 
danger occasioned by the dreadful and unparalleled Earthquake of Wed- 
nesday last. We have not been able to ascertain the accurate number of 
lives that have been lost on the occasion of the melancholy visitation ; 
but we have not heard of more than eight. A high hiil overlooking En- 
glish Harbor, on the S. W. side of the Antigua, fell into the harbor, 
and so obstructed it as to render it useless. 

St. CurtsToPHER suffered to a considerable extent ; the shock wag 
severe, injuring many buildings, and threatening destruction to the 
inhabitants, who fled to the public squares terror stricken at the appa® 
ling event—several of the public buildings are destroyed, among which 
the Anglican church—of distressing casualties it is only recorded, that 
one female perished and several persons received injuries, but who were 
from last accounts recovering. 

Nevis.—The shock was severely felt in different parts of the town— 
large rents appeared from which water was seen to issue ; the inhabi- 
tants succeeded in getting out of their dwellings previous to their falling ; 
the extent of injury to property is considerable, many buildings totally 
destroyed, the remainder untenantable—no particulars yet arrived of 
the loss of life. 

Monrserat.—Accounts by several arrivals agree in stating that island 
to have been seen enveloped in smoke or dust, as if thrown up by the 
eruption of a Volcano ; a vessel which happened to be a couple of miles 
from the land at the time of the shock received on her deck some of the 
falling cinder or lava, the sea around was agitated with extraordinary 
violence, the master and crew considered the vessel in immineut danger, 
from these circumstances a considerable degree of apprehension exists 
respecting the state of the island. 

At Sexa.—An American vessel on her voyage to St. Croix, at a dis- 
tance of 500 miles experienced the shock in a severe manner, as if the 
vessel had struck on some shoals, or run against a wreck ; these state- 
ments prove the wide and extensive range of country embraced within 
its fearful calamity. 

————— 


Tue Parricipz.—Benj. D. White, recently convicted at Le Roy, 
Genessee Co., of the murder of his own father, bas been sentenced to be 
hung on the 29th of April next. It appears that his father was a pious 
man, possessed of some property, and universally esteemed. The son 
had conceived a strong hatred of him for supposed ill-treatment and es- 
pecially because he was a Christian, the sen being a Deist. Several 
quarrels had occured between them, and on the 16th of March, 1842, the 
son went to the woods where the father was, had a dispute with him, 
and soon after followed him home. As he was entering the house hie 
father attempted to exclude him, when he drew a pistol and shot him. 
After his conviction, White made a long rambling address to the Court, 
in abuse of his deceased father, whose murder he confessed. He mani 
fested no penitence. 

——— 

Napoteon’s Tomn.—It having been announced officially that, on the 

25th February, the chapel of St. Jerome, which held the remains of Na- 


| poleon, at the Hotel des Invalids, would be closed to the public, in order 


that due progress might be made in the crypt or subterranean monument 
in which they are finally to rest, we took advantage of the rich sunshine 
of the 23d to pay the chapel a last visit. There was a concourse of vi- 


| siters, but not so large as to interfere with a leisurely inspection. We 


entered by the right side of the chapel, where stood, each with a tri-co- 
lored flag in his hand, two veteran pensioners who directed us to ad- 
vance on that side and withdraw by the ether. A lady whom I escorted 
stopped to ask an aged subaltern, seated near, whether he had been 
with the Emperor, and, if so, in wat battle? “Ask madam (was 
the immediate reply) in what battle. I did not follow the great Napo- 
leon. Egypt, Lodi, Dresden, all saw me in the ranks fighting for him 
who now lies yonder.” The language used was French, of course, and 
the old soldier, whom we discovered to be sightless when he raised his 
hand to touch his military cap, uttered it with an earnestness that for 
us proved it to be extempore. The circular chapel was insulated from 
the great church of the Hospital; converted into a sanctuary from neise 
and light; hung with violet velvet glittering here and there with beads; 
and, altogether, with its half darkness and ritual drapery, produced an 
effect which the French call grandiose, but which impressed me with 
sentiments the reverse of that epithet. The coffin which enclosed the im- 
perial remains is of a dark wood resembling cedar ; it appears heavy and 
It was covered with @ 
canopy of purple velvet, lined with ermine, and richly figured with fleurs 
de lis; at one corner the initial N. and at the other the imperial eagle 
wrought in gold. At the head was the Napoleon crown, and, on & 
cushion at the foot, were the various splendid insignia which once 
shone on his breast. Above waved the banners gained in mighty 
battles. Austerlitz, Ulm, Lodi, Jena, &c., are inscribed in goldem 
characters on the sides of the chapel, and a pyramidal urn near the 
head of the coffin bears the words Honneur et Patrice. A lamp has 
been kept constantly burning near the corpse. Every day scores of 
wreaths were thrown witbia through the grates by devout worshippers 

The repository or tomb will be beneath the pavement of the main edi 

fice Be the axis of the dome—an arrangement which is severely criti- 
cised. The real monument willbe a huge equestrian statue in the middle 
of the court. Five years are asked for the execution of the whole de- 
sign.—Corrcespondence of the National Intelligencer. 
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THE CLEAR-STARCHER AND THE LAWYER’S CLERK. | | bad a sort of curiosity (pour le Lon motif) to ascertain the progress of 


(From the “ Adventures of Gaaderfield the Bore-Ifater.”) 

The only person who now occupied my attention, (the fine ladies 
having all migrated to Baden or Dieppe, and the fine gentlemen, of course, 
to Dieppe and Baden,) was a blanchissewse enfin. 1 was going to write 
it down in simple English—a clear-starcher. But a clear-starcher of the 
British Islands is usually a woman with bare, bony arms, a stuff petticoat, 
a gown drawn through the pocket-holes, and a fuce that might serve as a 
hatchet for the Last of the Mohicans; whereas Ma mselle Celestine was 
a fairy of two-and-twenty, with blue eyes, fringed with black, tresses 
worn Madonna-wise, a clese-fitting ginghem gown, and a hand that, 
when wielding the iron, perfectly accounted for the stroke of fortune 
which converted Marie Mignot, the laundress, into the wife of a field- 
marshal, and all but promoted her to the throne of Poland. 

Ma’ mselle Celestine occupied a second-floor apartment on the opposite 
side of a court-yard into which I was constantly forced to lock, because 
the sun shone enough to give one a brain fever into my drawing-room, 
over-looking the Tuilleries Gardens. ‘The first time | noticed the d/an- 
chisseuse enfin hanging up lengths of lace and embroidered caps and 
handkerchiefs to dey on aciothes’-line, | turned up my fastidious nose, 
and talked of changing my lodgings. A few hours afterwards, she seated 
herself at her ironing-board, facing my windows; and my curiosity was 
excited by the adroitness with which she wielded the quilling-iron, and 
produced those inimitable plaitings which constitute half the charm of 
a Parisian’s summer costume. She was, as I soon discovered, the best 
getter-up of fine linen in all Paris, and 

Quid est sunvius quam bene rem gerere bono publico? 

By the time I had watched her ironing for an hour or so, IT began 
to perceive that the face which hung over this delicate work was as fair 
as one of Guido’s goddesses, and so I watched it for an hour or two lon- 
ger; and the next day, and the next, found myself watching again. For 
there was always something new tobe discovered. On Monday, I found 
out that 1 had never seen so delicate a waist; on Tuesday, 1 saw that 
Ma'mselie Célestine had a singularly well-made arm; on Wednesday, 
that her dress was as we!! made as herself; on Thursday, that few Lon- 
don Countesses have their hair helf so elegantly arranged ; on Friday, 
that the foot matched in symmetry with the hand; on Saturday, however, 
I made no discoveries. I was busy charging my valet de chambre to go 
and make al! the inquiries in his power respecting my opposite neighbor ; 
and on Sanday, I was too busy listening to the intelligence he had collect- 
ed to think of any thing else in the world! 

Ma’ineelle Célestine belonged to that peculiarly Parisian class—the 
grisettes. She was irreproachable in conduct, yet far from respectable. 
According to her own account, she was an orphan. Strange to tell, aL 
griseites, according to their own account, are orphans; and as they can- 
not all issue from the Found!ing Hospital, it is scarcely uncharitable to 
conclude that not a few of them play the Regan and Goneril towards 
elderly vendors of plums andapples. It is probable that many a portiere 
in her /oge is perfectly aware— 

How sharper than a serpent’s tooth it is 
To have a thankless child!” 

Ma’mselle Célestine, however, was really an orphan. She had lost 
her papa and mamma in the wars of Napoleon. Many lost their fathers 
—she was so unfortunate as to lose perc et mere; the bullets had found 
double billets in her family. But though, even by this, her own account, 
she must have been an orphan from earliest infancy, it did not appear 
that any body, except the Providence which feedeth young ravens, had 
taught her young ideas how to shoot, or provided her with food or raiment. 
Her skill as an ironer must, consequently, have been intuitive, and accord- 
ing to the system which converts the callow down of the young ravens 
into their perfect plumage, it is to be inferred that Providence had also 
provided the well fitting gingham-gown and shapely prunella shoes and 
bonnet a /a delle. Certain it was that Célestine, at two and twenty, 
lived alone, and took exceeding good care of herself; and not alone of 
herself, but of a certain Monsieur Gustave, a lawyer's clerk, who used 
to come and visit her every evening at dusk. 

Before I had obtained this authentic information, I thought that the 
visitor at dusk was a duke in disguise; and him I might at least have 
atliempted to supersede in her affections. But when I found that it was 
a lawyer's clerk pursuing an henest courtship “pour le bon motif,” (as 
Paris politely designates matrimony,) I felt that my motives were by no 
means to be spoken of with his. 

I no longer took pleasure in watching the lovely Celestine plait her 
frills, or quill her pelerines, in the well-fitting gingham gown; on the 
eontrary, I took exceeding great pain. {[ was, nevertheless, always on 
the watch. [used to watch her watching for the arrival of Monsieur 
Gustave. Nay, I knew her delight to be so exquisite when her door 
opened and the well-known hand was laid upon her shoulder, that I took, 
at last, to watch for him myself, and even longed to communicate to her 
the interesting fact, when I discovered him, fiom my front-window, about 
to enter the court-yard, full three minutes and a half before she could be 
apprised of it herself. Poor girl!—had I not known of his arrival, I 
should have guessed, by her heightened complexion, and the rapidity with 
which she dashed the flat iron up and down, to the irreparable injury of 
many a flounce, the moment she caught the sound of his step upon the 
stairs! What would I have given to hive been loved by Célestine as 
she loved that lawyer's clerk ! . 

My eyes were always upon them, To an ironer enfin a clear light is 
indispensable—and there were, consequently, no curtains to her room. 


, in this new edition of “ Love in a Tub?” 


' but there is no shame in running away from a woman. 





| been double derogation. 


such an attachment as theirs; and as I said before, it ended with my 
finding such an attachment indispensable to my happiness; not such an 
attachment, however, but that very idenfical attachment. 

There is no sort of folly a man will not commit when he is in love, 
even with aclear-starcher. AsI could not make Célestine my love, I 
made her my washerwoman; and in order to increase the measure oi 
my benefits,. f shirts loaded with dozens of frills—and 





bought dozens of 
dozens of dozens of pocket handkerchiefs, as if I had been suffering 
from dozens ef influenzas and catarths. I determined to try her constan- 
cy by the amount of my weekly bill—not reflecting how dirty a fellow 
Celestine was entitled to think me, on finding that three dozens of shirts 
and six dozens of pocket handkerchiefs a week scarcely sufficed me. It 
was only on hearing from my valet her observation, that since she was 
a laundress, she had never met with a gentleman who required so much 
keeping clean, I determined to pay her a visit, and not rely upon my 
pocket handkerchiefs to officiate as billets doux. 


How lovely she looked when I entered the room—presiding over half 


a dozen wash-tubs, each having its appropriate nymph or undine. I have 
little doubt that my six dezen had occasioned a necessity for an extra 
three or four; and never shall I forget the air of deference with which 
Celestine dried her hands from the suds—placed a chair for me—wiped 
it down with an apron which left soapy traces on the steam—and await- 
ed—my orders! 

At first, the warm humidity of the atmosphere delighted me. It was 
like living in a vapor bath, or a Sicilian climate. Even the saponaceous 
particles in the air revived me. I felt proud—I felt happy—I felt almost 
as great a man as the lawyer's clerk! For him, indeed, I had never 
seen the nimble fingers of Cc'estine wipe down a chair! 

Every day after that visit, the chair was set for me; though after the 
first, there was no further occasion for its de saponification. Endless 
variety presented itself in the domestic life of the lovely clear-std¥cher 
which I might have vainly sought for in households of more aristocratic 
nature. The Dutchess of Monday is the Dutchess of Saturday; and 
from July to eternity, the monotonous propriety of the inane fashionable 
remains monotonously inane! But at Célestine’s, one day did not certi- 
fy another. There were the washing days—the drying days—the iron- 
ing days; and [ soon began to take as much delight in the bright at- 
mosphere and scorched emanations of the latter as in the moist vapor 
of the former. I tried all three in alternation. There was always 
something that required improving in the plaiting of my frills to demand 
my personal superintendence; and ez the prudent lawyer's clerk wore, 
of course, no jabots—nay, perhaps restricted himself to dickies—I had 
so far the advantage over him. The ouvri?res declared that they had 
never had so particular a gentleman under their irons as “‘ Monsieur 
Gants de fil.” 

On the other hand, the moral existence of the piguante and chaiming 
Cclestine was everything that the most fastidious man could exact. She 
required no bleaching fluid—she wanted no starch ;—ske was clear from 
spot as a lawn kerchief of her own washing! By degrees, as I liad the 
gratification of seeing the lawyer's clerk less punctual in keeping his 
terms, I began to dream of the possibility of converting a clothes’-line 
into the silken tie of matrimony; and if Ma’mselle Célestine did not 
make me a matchless wife, at least she would make me an irreproachable 
luundress. 

I went on watching and watching—and Célestine washing and wash- 
ing—and the course of true love for once ran smooth—ay, smooth as 
though it had been ironed! My new modes of life, though seap orifical- 
ly tranquil, rendered me the happiest of men, till one day, on the 
entrance of Mademoiselle Clestine’s neat wicker basket, containing my 
half dozen shirts and mouchoirs of supererogation, I detected a super- 
cilious smile on the lips of my valet. Now, though a man may make up 
his mind to the desperate act of committing matrimony with a fair one 
of low degree (yet why not speak it out, since I did not marry her, and 
say boldly with a blanchisseuse de fin?) I could not make up my mind 
tobe laughed at for my weakness by my valet de chambre. One can 
bear the sneers of the world—for the world lives at a distance—but the 


| sneers of the fellow to whom one disburses wages once a quarter, come 


nearer home. 

Yet where was my remedy! If I dismissed the fecetious rascal, his 
successor might prove equally jocose, and another, and another. I fore- 
saw a whole perspective of grinning footmen! How did I know, more- 
over, that this jocular fellow was not laughing at me more as a dupe 
than asa lover? Perhaps he was further behind the scenes than myself 
Perhaps he was aware that 
Celestine and the lawyer’s clerk were in league to deceive me? 

Never did I feel more bored than when this suspicion entered my 
head. From that moment, the pungent aroma of soap became hateful 
to me, and the sight of starch, even in a grucer’s window, made me turn 
blue. I was thoroughly in the suds! 

I have but one system of policy on such occasions. When anything or 
any one bores me, I take up my garments and flee, Jalways beat a re- 
treat. If I get into any other species of scrape, I stay and fight it out; 
So, at least, | 
said to myself when (having fairly stered Monsieur Gustave out of the 
laundry, and instead of paying my court in his place, paid nothing but 
my weekly bills,) I ordered post-horses, and mace the best of my wey to 
Baden-Baden. 

To have eome to any explanation with the lawyer's clerk would have 
1 should have expected to find des bulles de 
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Savon discharged at me, instead of des balles de pistolet. 
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I therefore | Eutaw chief, and the blood of a chief was due; but that the latter could 


judged it best to place a distance of four hundred miles betwixt me and | b> compromised by a prompt compliance with the proposition in regard 


the bore of such an affair. 
——— 


A Trapinc Expepition amone tHe Evtaw Isptans.—An old | 


trapper was sent to the Eutaw camp, witha well assorted stock of goods, 
and a body of men to guard them. After a tedious march among the 
snows and swollen streams and declivities of the mountains, he came in 
sight of the village. It was situated in a sunken valley among the hide- 
ously dark cliffs of the Eutaw mountains. 
deep, that the overhanging heights not only protected it frem the blasts 
of approaching winter, but drew to their frozen embrace the falling 
snows, and left this valley its grasses and flowers, while their own awful 
heads were glittering with perpetual frosts. 
upon a swell of land that overlooked the smoking wigwams, and sent a 
deputation to the chiefs to parley for the privilege of opening a trade 
with the tribe. They were received with great haughtiness by those 
monarchs of the wilderness, and were asked “ why they had dared enter 
the Eutaw mountains without their permission.”’ Being answered that 
they “had traveled from the fort to that place in order to ask their high- 
nesses permission to trade with the Eutaws;” the principal chief replied, 
that no permission had beengiven them to come there, nor to remain.— 
The interview ended; and the traders returned to their camp with no 
very pleasant anticipations as to the result of their expedition. Their 
baggage was placed about for breastworks; their animals drawn in 
nearer, and tied firmly to stakes; and a patrol guard stationed, as the 
evening shutin. Every preparation for the attack, which appeared de- 
termined bys on the part of the Indians, being made, they waited for the 
first ray of day—that signal of dreadful hovoc among all the tribes— 
with the determined anxiety which fills the bosom, sharpens the sight, 
nerves the arm, and opens the ear, to the slightest rustle of a leaf, so 
remarkably, among the grave, seli-possessed, and brave traders of the 
Great Prairie and Mountain Wilderness. During the first part of 
the night, the Indians hurrying to and fro through the village—their 
war speeches and war dances—and the painting their faces with 
red and black, in alternate stripes, and an occasional scout wari- 
ly approaching the camp of the whites, indicated an appetite for a 
conflict that appeared to fix with prophetic certainty the fate of the 
traders. Eight hundred Indians to fifty whites, was fearful odds. The 
morning light streamed faintly up the East at last. The traders held 
their rifles with the grasp of dying men. Another and another beam 
kindled on the dark blue vault, and one by one quenched the stars. The 
silence of the tomb rested on the world. They breathed heavily, with 
teeth set in tenible resolution. The hour—the moment—had arrived. 
Behind a projecting ledge the dusky forms of three or four hundred Eu- 
taws undulated near the ground, like herds of bears intent on their prey. 
They approached the ledge, and for an instant lay flat on their faces, and 
motionless. Two or three of them gently raised their heads high 
enough to look over upon the camp of the whites. The dsy had broken 
over half the firmament; the rifles of the traders were leveled from be- 
hind the baggage, and glistened faintly; a crack—a whoop—a shout—a 
rout! The scalp of one of the peepers over the ledge had been 
bored by the whistling lead from one of the rifles—the chief warrior 
had fallen. The Indians retreated to their camp, and the whites 


And so small was it, and so | 


| of the family lodges. 
The traders encamped | 


— 


to the presents.” The chief trader was explicit in his reply. ‘ That he 
had come into the country to sell goods, not to give them away; that no 
tribute could be paid tohim or to any other Eutaw; and that if fighting 
were a desideratum with the chief and his people, he would do his part 
to make it sufficiently lively to be interesting.” The council broke up 
tumulhtuously. 

The Indians carried bach the wampum belts to their camp—held war 
councils—and whipped and danced around posts painted red, and re- 
counted their deeds of valor—and showed high in air, as they leaped in 
the frenzy of mimic warfare, the store of scalps that garnished the doors 
And around their camp-fires, the following night, 
were seen features distorted with the most ghastly wrath. Indeed, the 
savages appeared resolved to destroy the whites. And as they were 
able by their superior numbers to do so, it was deemed advisable to get 
beyond their reach with all practicable haste. At midnight, therefore, 
when the fires had smouldered low, the traders saddled in silent haste— 
bound their bales upon their pack-mules—and departed while the wolves 
were howling the hour; and succeeded by the dawn of day in reaching 
a gorge where they had suspected the Indians—if they bad discovered 
their departure in season to reach it—would oppose their retreat. On 
reconnoitering, however, it was found clear; and with joy did they enter 
the defile, and behold from its eastern opening, the wide cold plains, and 
the sun rising, red and cheerful, on the distant outline of the morning 
sky. A few days after, they reached the post—not a little glad chat 
their flesh was not rotting wich many who had been less successful 
than themselves, in escaping death at the hands of the Eutaws. 

i 

Sotomon a Free Trapver.—The Hebrews were essentially an agri- 
cultural and pastoral poople, equally averse to commerce and manufscte- 
ring industry. Solomon exerted himself to reform the natione! habits ; 
he established anemporium at Esiongeber to open trading communica- 
tions with the eastern seas, while his connexion with the Tyrians enabled 
him to participate in the cemmerce of the Mediterranean. It appears 
that he wished to make textile fabrics one part of his exports, by his 
entering into a league with the reigning Pharaoh to receive linen yarn at 
a stipulated price, or, as the words may be rendered, at a fixed duty.— 
This early example of a commercial treaty for regulating a tanff of in- 
tercourse is curiously illustrated by the recent discoveries in Egyptian 
antiquities ; we find from them, that the Pharaohs had very large spin- 
ning establishments, suchas we should in the present day call factories, 
so that there was not only enough of yarn left for home consumption in 
the valley of the Nile, but also for exportation. Had Solomon resembled 
some modern statesmen he would have protected the spinning industry 


| of Judea by laying a prohibitory duty on the import of foreign yarns; 
| but Solomon was aware that the protection to Hebrew flax-growers and 


retained their position; each watching the other’s movements.— | 


The position of the traders was such as to command the country 
within long rifle-shot on all sides. The Indians, therefore, declined 
an attack. The numbers of their foes, and perhaps some pru- 
dential consideration as to having an advantageous location, prevented 
the traders from making an asseult. Well would it have been for them 
had they continued to be careful. About 9 o'clock, the warlike appear- 
ances give ee to signs of peace. Thirty or forty unarmed Indians, 
denuded o 

singing, and dancing, and bearing the Sacred Calumet, or Great Pipe of 
Peace. A chief bore it who had acted as lieutenant to the warrior that 
had been shot. Its red marble howl, its stem broad and long, and carved 
into hieroglyphics of various colors and significations, and adorned with 
feathers of beautiful birds, was soon recognized by the traders, and se- 
cured the bearer and his attendants a reception into their camp. Both 
parties seated themselves in a great circle; the pipe was filled with to- 
bacco and herbs from the venerated medicine bag ; the well-kindled coal 
was reverently placed upon the bow]; its sacred steam was then turned 
towards the heavens to invite the Great Spirit to the solemn assembly, 
and to implore his aid: it was then turned towards the earth, to avert 
the influence of malicious demons; it was then borne in a horizontal 
sition, till it completed a circle, to cal} to their help in the great smoke, 
the beneficent, invisible agents which live on the earth, in the waters, 
and the upper air: the chief took twe whiffs, and blew the smoke first 
towards heaven, and then round upon the ground: and so did others, 


clothing and of paint, came towards the camp of the traders | 


| everywhere, always grasping something. 


until all had inhaled the smoke—the breath of Indian fidelity—and blown | 


it to the earth and heaven loaded with the pious vows, that are supposed 
to mingle with it while it curls among the lungs near the heart. The 
chief then rose and said, in the Spanish language, which the Eutaws 


east of the mountains speak well, ‘that he was anxious that peace | 


might be restored between the parties; that himself and people were 
desirous that the traders should remain with them; and that if presents 
were made to him to the small amount of $700, no objection would re- 
main to the proposed proceedings of the whites ; but on no account could 
they enter the Eutaw country without paying tribute in some form.— 


They were in the Eutaw country—the tribute was due—they had killed a | to obtain by other means. 


spinners would so much enhance the price of yarn to Hebrew weavers, 
that they could not bring their goods into a foreign market. He did not 
establish a monopoly, for be saw very clearly that every monopoly is 
a great injury to the many forthe small benefit of the few, and instead 
of telling his weavers to look exclusively to the home market, he endea- 
vored to open for them as many foreign markets as possible.—//and- 
Book of Manufacture. 


——— 

A New Faita.—“ Did you never,” he said, ‘ hear the anecdote of 
George the Third and O'Shaughnessy ?”’ “ Never,’ [ replied. “ Well 
then, I'll tell it you. O'Shaughnessy was a man whom Georges the 
Third used to employ to make his clothes, and even to wear them occa- 
sionally. He was anything but a fashionable artist: but whether it was 
that his work suited the King’s homely habits, cr that his Majesty liked 
to have him about him, and to hear him talk (as he did with the Irish 
absence of reserve, when encouraged ) I know not : certain it is O’Shaugh- 
nessy was often summoned to Windsor, and was often known to hold 
long conversations with his royal employer, with whom he evident- 
ly increased in favor. This, of course, raised him many enemies, and at 
last, some cne who wished to do him an injury in the sight of the Kiag, 
told his Majesty that O'Shaughnessy was a Papist. The king did not 
send for him to dismiss him immediately as was anticipated, but the 
next time he had occasion to employ him he called out “ O'S! 
sy! I say, O'Shaughnessy ! they tell me youarea Papist! What reli- 
gion are you, Mr. O’Shaughnessy—I say, what religion are you, eh?” 
“ Please your Magesty,” replied O'Shaughnessy, very quietly and grave- 
ly, “ Lam a Tailor.” —Ainsworth’s Magazine. 

— 


Tue Rvssians.—[By an English writer. }—The conduct of the Rus- 
sian Government is replete with skill and talent; it marches towards the 
goal without noise, but with the stride of a giant; it extends its hand 
t alone in Europe has « 
political plan from which it never deviates. Watching the rise of civi- 
lization, it avails itself of those ameliorations that may conduce to the 
increase of its power. Russia has the body of a lion and the head of « 
man ; intelligence regulates force, and guides it to its will, in an empire 
which is still considered uncivilized. Russia is in its middle ege, but 
without the vices and absurd privileges that impeded our past era: if her - 
foundation is in the thirteenth century, her summit is in the nineteenth. 
The prophecy of Napoleon will be acomplished; Europe, before the 
lapse of fifty years, will become cosaqve ; and Russia will thus establish 
by conquest the European union which France and England are striving 
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THE ERNTEFEST.* 
BY MRS. ELLET 


The tourist who has loved to linger in the beautiful country of the 
Khine—among its castle-crowned hills, and lovely valleys, its rich vine- 
yards, its smiling hamlets, and its noble cities, must often recollect with 
peculiar pleasure the delightful city of Bonn, on the left bank of the 
Rhiase, and its charming environs. One of the loveliest vilias near the 
town, in 132—, was owned by the Baroness VonSchonhold. This lady, 
still young and beautiful, was the widow of a man old enough, as report 
had said of him, to have been her father ; he had married her when a 
mere girl, and after three years of wedlock, left her sole mistress of his 
splendid postessions. She continued to reside on her villa cluse'to the 
river, and after the first years of her widowhood had expired, to mingle 
as much as beseemed the most perfect feminine dignity and modest te- 
serve, in the gaieties of life around her, She was greatly beloved by all 
her acquaintance ; by the poor as well as those of her own rank ; and as 
it began to be whispered among the gossips of the neighborhood that the 
fair lady might possibly not be unwilling to enter a second time into the | 
bonds of hymen—it may well be conceived that she had many admirers. 
sut her demeanor was not calculated to give enceuragement to any. She 
loved society, and her cheerful spirits and varied accomplishments fitted 
her to adorn the circles in which she moved ; but she was cold to the | 
voice of adulation, and among all the suitors whom her wealth and beau- 
ty drew around her, bape pm not one who could boast he had ever | 
received from her a mark of special regard. 


“ And is it possible,” cried Frederick Herder to his friend Lanbeck, 
as he stopped at his lodgings in street, Bonn, one evening, “ is 
it possible you think of declining the invitation of Madame Von Schon- 
hold to her Erntefestt to-morrow.” 

“Ido not feel particularly disposed to accept,” replied his friend ; | 
“and my dull spirits would add but little to the entertainment of the 
cempany.”” 

‘ Why, truly, you seem not exactly couleur de rose this evening ; but 
this is nothing. [ must have your company. Besides, I promised 
Madame Froben to bring you.” 

“I am much obliged to you and her, and will go then.” 

“‘ Now it seems passing strange to me,” continued Herder, “ why, 
with your advantages of person and address, and your mental accom- | 
ptishments—(by no means to flatter you!) you do not join the race after | 
the prize! Our fair widow is evidently pleased with you, and that is | 
more than I could say confidently of myself, or any other gallant.” 

Lanbeck smiled. 

“You do not fear me as a rival. Your baroness can be amiable to a 
poor physician who has neither rank nor connections, without danger of | 
awakening the jealosy of her noble suitors.” 

‘* Too modest, by half. What does she want with wealth in a husband ? 
Then as to rank—’’ 


‘‘ Itis said she occupied an humble station before her marriage with | 
1 








the rich old baren. People who have risen from obscurity are generally 
tenacious of rank.” 

“ There is some truth in that. 
good old Saxon descent.” E | 

“ Certainly—that is some consolation,” said Lanbeck, laughing; “‘ my | 
English blood is of the best ; but it is nothing to the purpose, Frederick; | 
I shall not enter the lists with your German nobility.” 

“ Why not? ‘ Faint heart never won’—you know the proverb.” 

‘In the first place, I am not in love with the baroness.” 

‘ There you are singular. But you have been little in her society. 
See more of her, and find out how lovely and fascinating she is.” 

“ I gee you are not in love with her, Frederick, or you would not ad- 
vise me to this.”’ 

‘ You ought to remember I am engaged to the pretty Josepha ; and 
I have set my heart, Edward, on having you devoted to our charming 
widow, 

‘* Suppose [ tell you my affections are also engaged ?” 

“ Tknow better! Whom do you visitin Bonn? and have I not been 
your fellow stadent in France—your travelling companion in Germany.”’ 

‘ Troe—but you know not all my history. What think you of this ?” 

And opening a small cabinet, he took out a picture, not highly finished 
in point of execution, but speaking as life. It was the picture of a young 
girl about nineteen years of age, and exquisitely beautiful. Herder look- 
ed at it some time without speaking. 

‘“ Who is the original of this portrait 7” at length he asked. 

His friend answered with some hesitation— 

‘Phere is a story connected with it which I will tell you, when we 
have filled another cup of wine.” 

Suiting the action to the word, he replenished their glasses, and Her- 
der leaned back in his seat in an attitude of expectation. 

“Tt ig not many years,’ resumed Lanbeck, ‘‘since I was at Stut- 
guard, and remained there some weeks, while you were on your tour in | 
Italy. There [ formed acquaintance with a noble Spaniard, Don Montan- | 
jo Liger, an officer in the household of the Prince de P , then ona visit | 
to Stutgard. How well I remember his tall, thin, majestic figure, his 
broad forehead overshadowed by dark bushy hair, his deep-set, piercing 
eyes, Roman nose, and compressed mouth! His dress, too, was per- 


But your parents, Edward, were of 








*Thia tale ie founded partly on fact, partly on one of Mauff’s Novallen} 
! Feast ef the vintage. 


| fancy piece, painted three bundised years ago ! 


| ‘Tannessee 


| been compelled to receive him as her suitor through fear of her parents ; 
| and she concluded by beseeching him to stand her friend, and shield her 


long slender sword at his side, his high, pointed hat, and mantle of the 
finest cloth suited his measured and somewhat haughty gait. Altogether 
his appearance caused him to be observed by all who glanced at him in 
the street, and set down at once fore man of consideration. 

“* My acquantance with him commenced in a singular manner. We 
both frequented the gallery of the brotuers Boisseree, where many fine 
paintings were exhibited; and both had eyes but for one picture from 
our first visit. It was a cabinet piece, of which this sketch is a copy. 
Boisseree himself noticed the interest I took in it, andtold me the picture 
was three hundred years old. It was not untillthe third or fourth day 
that the stern looking stranger accosted me with an expression of his sur- 
prise that I could find so much to admire in a work, net after all a first- 
rate specimen of art. I answered by pleading that I was interested in 
the beauty of the countenance. 

‘‘Yes—’’ returned he, musingly; ‘‘ and the portraic is not a flattered 
one. The family is remarkable for the beauty of its women.” 

‘Wheat family?’’ I asked in some surprise. ‘I thought this a 
The owner has told 


me so.” 


‘‘ He is mistaken,”’ said Don Montanjo; “I know the original-”’ 

‘Who is she? where is she?” I asked in breathless interest. 

“I showld say—I hase known her; twenty years and more ago—in 
Valentia—Yes—” he added with a sigh, gazing on the picture—* it is 
—it can be no cther than Donna Camilla de Tortosi.” 

‘* Twenty years ?’’ I repeated—and my loven-like visions faded away. 
“« She connot look like ¢his now !”’ 

“* May be not,”’ answered the Spaniard; ‘“ but no painter ever drew a 
more faithfal copy than this is of her as I last sawher. Come to-morrow 
night to my lodgings, and I willexplain to you why I have such an inter- 
est inher portrait.” 

‘* You may imagine, dear Frederick, that I did not hesitate toaccept the 
Spaniard’s invitation; anxious as I was to find out something of the ori- 
ginal of the mysterious picture which had taken such strong hold of my 
imagination. I went, he received me cordially, and told mea tale of his 
love and his disappointment. It was a commen-place one—1unning 
briefly thus: Donna Camilla was his cousin, the only child of wealthy 
parents; beautiful, as her portrait represented, and possessed of every 
quality that could win the admiration of a susceptibleyouth. She came 
to Valencia, after having compleated her education at the convent ; Don 
Montanjo saw her, loved her, and his suit being favored by her parents, 
was received into the family as her affianced husband. The lady herself 


’ 


| was cold, but Spanish decorum required a certain degree of maidenly 


reserve. Don Montanjo’s visions of happiness were at length disturbed 
by his receiving information that the lady Camilla went “frequently un- 
attended, to the house of a married friend, to enjoy the society of a 
M. de Tannensee, colonel of a Swiss regiment quartered in Valencia, 
whom he had himself introduced te the family of Tortosi. Desirous of 
proving the fidelity of his betrothed, he laid wait for the Swiss colonel, 
and found his worst apprehensions verified. In the agony of his feelings, 
his first impulse was to slay his fortunate rival; fout mastering his 
passion, he released him, after appointing a place of meeting for the next 
morning without the city gates. A storm of wild passion raged in Don 
Montanjo’s breast as be went home. Late at night, a servant of Donna 
Camilla’s brought him a letter; it was couched in terms of despairing 
entreaty. She confessed that she had never loved him, but that 
alone possessed her whole heart; that she had 


from parental anger, in her approaching union with the object of her 
choice. The struggle was severe in the breast of the unfortunate lover; 
but generosity triumphed. He fought with Tannensee, and disarmed 
him; the colonel, though trave and skilful in the use of his sword, 
would not resist the man he conceived himself to have injured. 
Don Montanjo not only svared his life, but used his influence to induce 
his uncle and aunt to consent to Camilla’s transfer of her plighted faith. 
The lady’s parents, however, continued inexorable; she set their autho- 
rity at defiance by eloping with the Swiss officer some days after, and 
had never returned to her home. 

“Such, dear Herder, was the Spaniard’s story. The portrait had 
been painted from the life by an Italian artist, before Denna Camilla’s 
marriage. I was so struck with it that 1 obtained permission to have a 
copy taken, which is before you. You may laugh at me for my romance, 
but { declare to you, on my word, that picture is dearer to me than any 


living woman whose name I know. 


Herder did laugh at his friend; said he had never suspected him of 
such boyish folly as falling in love with a painting; and described to him 
faceciously the matured charms of the lady Camilla—as she probably 
then existed, if she existed at all. ‘ But now I look at it again,” he 


| continued, ‘I could almost believe the portrait taken for Madame Von 


Schonhold herself. Tell me, do you not perceive the resemblance ?” 

“It never struck me,” said Lanbeck hesitatingly—*‘ The eyes of your 
baroness are gray, and her hair light brown; observe the raven locks of 
my Spanish beauty, and the large, dark, melting eyes!” 

‘‘Tiue, but observe the Grecian nose, so perfect in its outline, the ex- 
quisite, rosy mouth, and the round chin. They suit better, too, with 
her blond beauty, than the dark hair and eyes. Depend upon it I will 
tell her you idolize her picture.” 

Herder kept his word in part the next evening, when the festive 
company were assembled at the villa of the baroness, failing not to rally 














his friend on his inclination for an indifferent painting, whose original he 
had never seen. The lady and her guests expressed much curiosity on 
the subject, and desired to see the portrait that could thus captivate the 
affections of so grave @ student. Lanbeck took revenge on his teazing | 
friend by protesting that he had given him but half his confidence, and | 
that he was by no means in love with a simple picture. 

“ Did you not tell me,”’ insisted Herder, laughing, “that it was dearer 
to you than any woman living ?”’ 

“No! I said—‘ than any woman whose name I know.’ ” 

““Oh, then your inamorata isincog. Let me remember—I thought 
yousmitten with the prima donna at Leipsig! Or cather—the masked 
fair one at Vienna! You smile—there is nothing in that.” 

“Your friend knows your discretion too weil to trust you with his 
secret,” observed one of the guests. 

“T have it!’ cried Herder, after a pause. “Do you recollect our | 
walk to the Louvre one night—some eight years ago?” 

Lanbeck changed countenance, his volatile friend filled his glass with 
wine, and signing to the guests near him to do the same, said— 

‘*Let’s have a bumper, friends. Here’s to Lanbeck’s unknown fair 
one—the Begger Girl at Pont des Arts!” 

An instant after the gay but good-humored young man saw that he had 
unwittingly given pain. Lanbeck’s face was deeply flushed, but he | 
looked grave, and siad not a word. Hender set down his glass, | 
and glanced round him uneasily; the company were embarras- 
sed; the baroness looked as if something out of place had been | 
said. Herder peceived his mistake, and with his usual tact, gave a turn | 
to the conversation, The guests that chanced to be near were presently | 
laughing heartily at some new sally of his wit 

As for Lanbeck, during the rest of the eveniag, it seemed as if he had 
all at once become sensible of the charms of their fair hostess. He led 
her repeatedly to the dance, he was at her side at supper; his eyes 
dwelt admiringly on her face while they stood in conversation; in short 
he was the envy of all her less favoured admirers; and several sneering 
expressions of wonder at the condescension of the baroness attested their 
chargrin. Could it be possible that a mere adventurer, after all, was to | 


bear off the prize! It looked like it; for the lady seemed to haveeyes only 
for him. The knowing ones pronounced it merely a flirtation. Herder 
whispered to his friend as he passed, that he stood already on the top 
of the ladder ; the hint appeared to displease Lanbeck, for he presently 
withdrew from the saloon, and after walking a few minutes on the bal- 
cony, descended to the garden, the avenues of which were gorgeously 
illuminated for the pleasure of such ofthe guests as chose to walk in the 
open air. He passed several groups in gay conversation, and in about 
half an hour unexpectedly joined a pair, who proved to be the Baroness 
and Count L——. The gentleman politely resigned the lady to his 
charge, being engaged for the next dance. Lanbeck’s surprise at finding 
himself so suddenly alone with the lovely widow, betrayed him intosome 
nn at first, which, however, she seemed readily inclined to 
orgive. 

“You must pardon me, Mr. Lanbeck,” said she, before they had 
walked far, and he thought her voice the sweetest he had ever heard, 
“(if I show some curiosity about your incognita. Pray, tell me, who 
was the begger girl Herder spoke of a while ago? You seemed dis- 
pleased at his mention of her.” 

“ Displeased that he should mention her so lightly,” answered Lan- 
beck. ‘‘ Herder is thoughtless—but a good fellow at heart.” 

“Did he know her 1’’ asked the baroness, with an air of so much in- 
terest that it startled her companion, and flattered him not a little. 

“‘ If you can give me a few moments of your society, dear lady, I will 
tell you all,” said he. 

The baroness assented, and they pursued the walk together. 

“It is a matter of eight years,” continued Lanbeck, “ since Herder 
and I were students of medicine in Paris. We were very intimate, and 
occupied the same lodgings in the Place des Victcires. We had some 
friends living in the Rue Taranne, with whom we often passed the eve- 
ning, and returned late at night. One evening it was about eleven, 
rainy, and the wind blowing cold and piercing, we were going from the 
Quai Malaquias, over Pont des Arts to the re. Pont des Arts is 
only passable for foot passengers, and it se that no one was stir- 
ring anywhere about us. We crossed the bridge drawing our cloaks well 
round us, and I was already ascending the steps on the other side, when 
my attention was arrested by an unexpested sight. 

“‘ There stood, leaning on the bridge, a slender female figure. A dark 
colored hat was tied close down over her face, which was quite concealed 
bya green veil. She wore a dark silk mantle, and the wind which blew 
fiercely against her, revealed the outline of a delicate and youthful shape. 
A small hand was put forth from her cloak, and helda plate; before her 
was a lantern, the feeble and flickering light of which fell on a foot that 
Cinderella might have coveted. Nowhere is there, perhaps, so much 
misery and magnificence as in Paris; yet the beggars seldom are seen 
pushing their way forward, or following the stranger. The infirm or 
blind sit or stand at the corners of the streets, quietly holding out a hat, 
and leaving it to the passer-by to notice o: disregard their supplications. 
The beggars I felt most for, were those who took their station nightly | 
in the streets, with heads covered; motionless, apparently ashamed of | 
their occupation. My acquaintance in Paris had informed me that these 


were, for the most part, people of respectable condition, reduced by 
misfortune to extremity; who, unwilling or unable to earn their bread, | 
had resorted to this last expedient to prolong a wretched existence, till | 
despair terminated it in the waters of the Seine. 
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“ To this class undoubtedly belonged the female of Pont des Arts. I 
looked at her more closely; Ses limbs trembled more violently from cold 
than the flame of her lantern; but she was silent. I felt in my pockets, 
but could not find a franc—a single sou. I turned to Herder, and asked 
him for some change; but vexed at being exposed to the cold by my de- 





, lay, he cried— 


“«*Leave the beggar and come along; let us get to bed, for L am 
freezing!’ 

** Only a few sous, friend,’ I insisted. He caught me by the cloak to 
pull me forward. The poor demsel then ventured to say, in @ voice 
trembling, but very sweet, and, to my surprise, in German— 

“¢Oh, gentlemen, have compassion !’ 

“ Her voice, and unexpected use of a language so familiar to me, af- 
fected me powerfully. I again urged my request for some change. Her- 
der laughed. 

“*Here,’ said he, ‘are a few francs; make your bargain, but let me 
out of the serape.’ 

“‘ He hastened away as he spoke. I felt really embarrassed; she 
must have heard what my companion said, and | feared we had wound- 
ed the feelings of one in misfortune. I approached her, hesitatingly. 

“« « My girl,’ said I, ‘ you have chosen a poor place to stand; there wil 
not mauy pass here to-night.’ 

“« Tf only,’ answered she, scarce audibly, ‘if only those who pass have 
feeling for the unhappy.’ 

“ There was something in her tone and manner that showed she had 
seen better times. 

“*T feel interested for you,’ I continued, ‘ will you tell me if I can do 
more for you than give you this trifle of silver?’ 

“*We are very poor,’ was her tremulous reply, ‘and my motber is 
sick and helpless.’ 

‘“‘Impelled by an unaccountable feeling of sympathy, I asked— 

“«* Will you conduct me to your mother ?’ 

“ She was silent; the request seemed to surprise her. 

“* Think not,’ I said, ‘ ion I have any other motive than the honest 
wish to aid you, if I can.’ 

“¢ Then come!’ replied the veiled damsel. She took up her lantern, 
extinguished it, and hid it with the plate under her cloak. She then led 
the way across the bridge. As_I walked in silence, a little behind her, I 
had opportunity to observe her. Her figure, as far as I could see, her 
whole air, her voice particularly, bespoke extreme youth. Her step was 
quick, light and elastic. She had declined the assistance of my arm in 
walking. At the end of the bridge she went into the Rue Mazarin. 

‘«¢ Has your mother been long ill?’ I asked, coming to her side, and 
endeavoring through her veil to catch a glimpse of her features. 

“ «For two years,’ she answered, sighing ; ‘but it is eight days only 
since she became so bad.’ 

“« Have you been often at that place 7’ 

“«« Where?’ asked she. 

“*On the bridge yonder.’ 

“* Tonight, for the first time,’ she answered, 

“*Then you have not, as yet, found any good place; other thorough- 
fares are more frequented.’ 

‘I had no soonet made thia remark than I repented it; for I saw it 
must have hurt her. She wept, but suppressed her sobbing as much as 
possible, and faltered— 

“*Ah! Lam such a stranger here, and I am ashamed to go into the 
crowd. 

“How deep must be the misery that had driven this creature to beg- 
gary! Once or twice, I confess, a thought of suspicion crossed me, but 
it was instantly banished. If she really belonged to an out-cast class of 
females, why was she found veiled in a spot so unfrequented’ Why did 
she so sedulously conceal a form and features, which, judging from 
what I saw, must possess, the advantages of beeuty? No! bers was 
certainly a case of real misfortuno; it was this conviction, and her 
shrinking diffidence—her evident shame for guiltless poverty th1t 0 ap- 
pealed to my feelings. 

“ ¢ Has your mother a physician?’ I asked. 

“ «She had—but we can no longer afford to employ one; and, indeed, 
she says it is quite useless.’ 

“The last words were interrupted b same me in raising her 
hand to wipe away tears, as I supposed, ce mantle was blown back, and 
showed her figure more plainly. It was slender even to fragility, and 
very thinly clad, as I saw, by a hasty glance, before she drew the cloak 
again around her. 

“We through several streets, and entered that of St. Severin, 
where she said her mother lived. We had not gone far down the street, 
when she stopped, and seemed much agitated. 

“* Indeed, sir,’ she said, ‘you must not go farther with me—it can- 
not be!’ 

“*Why not?’ Lasked, ‘perhaps I can assist your mother; I am a 
student of medicine; believe me, Ton sincere in wishing to serve you. 

«My mother will be displeased,’ said she, weeping more violently ; 
and I felt that I had no right to intrude on her. I gave her the silver 
change, and also a piece of gold 1 had about me. Her hand trembled 
as she took it; she thanked me, and was turning away. 

“«*Qae word more,’ said I; ‘ your mother may not recover soon; and 
you, my girl, are not made for such scenes as you have gone through to- 
night. Gono more to the bridge; but come eight hours from this to the 
Place de l’Ecole de Medecine, wearing the same hat and veil. Youcan 


then tell me how your mother is, and can assist you farther, ifneeossary.’ 
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“She bowed her head, but 1 could not hear her reply—and walked | 
rapidly down the street.” 

Lan ck saw that his faic companion was much interested in his nar- | 
ration. Sse wiped tears from her eyes, as he continued. 

“ Before the hour appuiated, I was in a Cafe in the Place de |’ Ecole 
de Medecine, looking over the papers—and glancing ever and anon dowa 
the street. It seemed jong, to my impatience, before I saw the flauer 
of the well known green veil and dark silk mantle. The beggur girl | 
came to thank me for my generosity, and said her mother had observed I | 
must be either an angel or a prince. 

"'* Neither one nor the other,’ answered I; ‘but tell me, have you 
anything left of what I gave you?’ 

“‘* Ob, yes,’ she answered, as if eager to prevent my giving more, ‘ it 
sufficed to pay our apothecary’s bill, and a month of house rent, and we 
have enough for the present.’ 

*** Your store cannot be great,’ I answered; ‘ now tell me—for I am 
williag to belp you earn something—-an you do any work?’ 

“On, yes, sir,’ she replied, seeing rejoiced at the question. 

“* Washing and ironing—or plain sewing?’ 

“* Either—but I should prefer sewing—as I have little skill as a | 


jaundress. 


“*T eave her a handkerchief to hem and mark, and directed her to | 
purchase a dozen like it of fiae cambric—and bring the first half dozen to | 
me when finished. I gave her, also, money for the p@rchase. She 
seemed pleased as a child, and thanked me again and again, Before | 
whe left me, [ventured to ask her to remove her veil. She complied | 
after a little hesitation; but I found [ had not gained much. The upper 
part of her face was entirely concealed by a Venetian half mask, of black 
silk; the mouth and chin only were left exposed; but the exquisite | 
beauty of these, and the delicately formed throat, dazzlingly white, suf- 
ficed to convince me that the face was one vf rare loveliness. I could 
see that she blushed deeply as I scanned her features. When I asked 
why the mask was worn under her veil, she said ber mother had been 
used to wear such in her own country, and had charged her never to go 
out alone without it.” 

“How often did you see her afterwards?” asked Madame von Schonhold. 

“Only twice—when she came to bring me her work; I resolved, on 
our Next meeting, to visit her mother; but urgent business called me 
from Paris unexpectedly to London, where I was detained by the illness 
of my father. J had charged my unknown damsel, in case of any such 
Occurrence, to come to the place of rendezvous on the first and fifteenth 
of every month. My first care, on returning to Paris, was to search for 
her; but [ saw her no more. My inquiries were fruitiess; and month | 
after month [ went in vain to the Place de I’Ecole de Médecine. Two 
years after this 1 was at Svutgard, and struck by a painting that bore a 
strange resemblance to the girl whose image filled my thoughts, at least 
to 80 much of her face as I had seen, [ procured a copy, which I have 
treasured ever since. The only memorial! [ possess of ber is this, and 
the handkerehiefs she wrought for me. See—here is one of them, with | 
my initials marked in the corner.” 

The baroness took and examined it. Lanbeck continued— 

; “ I do not scruple to avow that L have felt, and still feel, an interest 
in thia girl, which I have experienced for no other. The mystery about | 
her—her misfortunes, her patience under them—her beauty—her art- 


Jessness—her devotion to her mother—all contributed strongly co enlist 
my feelings.” 


“‘ Would you have married a beggar girl?” asked the baroness, quick- 
jy, and in a low tone. ' ; 

“Her poverty, surely, was no crime!” answered Lanbeck. “If I 
had found her what I supposed her to be, and of respectable parentage, 
that would have been no obstacle.” 

‘Generous man!” exclaimed the lady; but instantly checking herself, 
she turned and walked toward the saloon. Lanbeck followed, entreat- 
ang that ehe would not betray him. 

To make a long story short, he went to rest that night more than half 
in iove with the baroness—reproaching himself for his want of fidelity to 
his unknown damsel, and still more for his presumption in thinking of 
one whom he could not approach without suspicion of mercenary mo- 
tives. Full of heroic resolutions never to be thus traitor to his own 
pride, yet dissatisfied with himself, he rose early the next morning.— 
Many of the guests, like himself, had remained at the villa, prepared to 
renew the festivities of the preceding day. 

Lanbeck wandered listlessly through the grove that sloped toward the | 
river; and seeing no one, threw himself on the green sward, and lulled 
by the murmur of the waters and the rustling of the foliage, at length 
fairly fei) into a doze. How long he remained asleep is nothing to the 
purpose; he was roused by a slight touch on his hand, sprung up, and 
saw, just before him, a female figure in a dark cloak and hat, with green 
veil thuttering in the morning breeze. Stranger than all, the face was 
partly covered by a silken mask, and the features left exposed were the 
very features of the beggar girl of Pont des Arts! 

For an instant, Lanbeck thought he was still dreaming. The stranger 
waved her hand, aad vanished amidst the thick foliage. A sealed note 
had fallen at his feet! he stouped to pick it up, and then hastened after 
the retreating figure. To his astonishment, it was nowhere to be found. | 
The note was addressed to himself, and ran as follows: 

“If M. Laubeck still remembers a poor girl whom he once befriended, 
he will not deem impertinent this expression of her lasting gratitude. 
He will continue to be devotedly loved by—though he may never see 
again— Tue Beccar or Pont pgs Ants.” 


The note inclosed a ring of chased gold, marked with the initials— 
“J. de T.” 

The perplexity of our here is not to be described. His first thought 
was that a trick had been practiced upon him; but how could he be de- 
ceived in those well known, those beloved features? Half inclined to 


| distrust the evidence of his own senses, he came to one resolution—name- 


* ~ » . 


ly, to say nothing of what he had seen. 

‘« By the way,” cried the baroness, on the evening of that day, turning 
suddenly from a circle of her gayest guests, “‘ you are a connoisseur in 
paintings, I believe, Mc. Lanbeck. I have never shown you the picture 
of my mother?” 

And, taking his arm, she led him through several apartments to one 
that was untenanted, and drawing aside a curtain, showed a picture that 
had nearly turned her amazed compan’en to stone. It was a portrait of 
full size—but the exact counterpart of the cabinet piece he had seen in 
Stutgard! ‘ Ha! what does this mean?” exclaimed he. 

The lady smiled—though her eyes were filling with tears. 

“ Who—who was your mother !” 

* Donna Camilla de Tortosi, of Valencia.” 

“Can it be possible? And you—” 

He glanced at the picture, and in that brief instant the baroness glided 
from the room. A f2w minutes elapsed. Another door opened, and the 
same figure he had seen in the park, masked as before, with dark hat 
and cloak, and green veil, stood before him. A sudden light flashed 
across Lanbeck’s perceptions, and he seemed to himself a foul that he 
had not discerned all before. Encircling the masked lady’s waist with 
one arm, he kneeled and respecifully kissed her fair hand. 

“ Yonr own Jacqueline,” murmured the baroness, as her head dropped 
on his shoulder. “Not a word more now; to-morrow I will explain 
all.” ca * * hod * * ~ 

It would be useless waste of time to dwell in detail on the ex- 
planation that followed. The baroness went back to the years in 
which she was Jacqueline de Tannensee. When a child she followed 
with her mother the fortunes of a soldier. ‘Told how her mother had 
drooped, like a stricken flower, from the day of her father’s death in 
battle, and pined for her own sunny land—how poverty and hardship had 
overtaken them—how they had lived two years in Paris by the sale of 
her mother’s jewelry and wardrobe—how Donna Camilla had grown 
daily worse, till Lanbeck’s generous and disinterested kindness, at the 
time when her misfortunes seemed about to overwhelm her, had caused 
her to hope she was not quite forsaken of Heaven—how, after his 
departure fiom Paris, a friend of her youth, the Baron von Schonhold, 
had visited Donna Camilla, bountifully supplied her every want, and 
furnished her with means to travel, so soon as her health should improve 
sufficiently to enable her to bear the journey into Spain—how their re 
viving hopes had been crushed by Madame de Tannensee’s sudden re- 
lapse after a third stage of their journey—how the baron, who accom- 
panied them, had devoted himse!f to their comfort—how deep had been 
the gratitude she felt for him—and how almost the last request of her 
dying mother had been that she would consent to wed her neble friend, 
who had offered her hia hand and fortune. Jacqueline saw that she was 


, about te lose ber mother, and had not a relative or friend in the wide 


world beside. Experience had taught her the bitterness of destitution. 
Sne looked on the baron as an angel sent to their relief. He had nobly 
succored them in their hopeless want; he loved her—but he forbore to 
advance any claim on her gratitude, and even offered to bestow inde- 
pendence upon her in case she rejected his proffered hand. She con- 
sentedto marry him; her mother’s last hours were made happy by seeing 
her daughter united to one whom she knew worthy of being intrusted 
with her happiness: and after Madame de Tannensee’s death, the baron 
brought her to his native country. 

“ Here,” concluded the baroness, producing a small gold coin, sus- 
pended by a ribbon round her neck, ‘ here is the last piece you gave me. 
I vowed never to part withit. The impression your kindness made on 
the heart of the friendless beggar girl has never been effaced. I do not 
now blush to confess—”’ 

What she confessed may appear from the fact that it was speedily 
known among the aristocratic circles of the lady’s acquaintance that the 


| rich prize of her hand was about to be bestowed ona stranger in Boan, 


unknown to fortune and to fame; with whispers of what, in our Western 
settlements, would be termed a “ priory 'tachment.” Further coafirma- 
tion was furnished when the pale student, Edward Lanbeck, led to the 
altar the beautiful and wealthy Baroness von Schonhoid. 

Herder always insisted that the match was of his making; a cireum- 
stance of which he failed not to remind the happy husband, as often as 
the year brought round ‘“ The Erntefest.” 

iP 

Peaseverasce Better tHay Force.—There are two ways of at- 
taining an important end and of producing what is truly great—force and 
perseverance. The former soon becomes odious, irritates resistance and 
counteraction, and is, moreover, within the reach of only a few favored 
individuals; but perseverance—steady, unflinching perseverance—may 
be practised by the most humble, and wil] seldom fail of its end, because 
its quiet power grows resistlessly with the lapse of time. Where, there- 
fore, we cannot fullow out a course of action with steadiness and persist- 
ency, and exercise a continual influence, it is more advisable not to try to 
act at all, especially because such broken efforts only disturb the natural 


| course and development of things (which often bring their own reme- 


dies) while they can give no security for any more favorable turn of 
events. 
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THE MINIATURE. 


A LEGEND OF LAKE GEORGE. 


Among the persecuted christians who sought an asylum in the wilds 
of America, from the bigotry that raged in Great Britain, during the 
seventeenth century, was Matthew Huntington. In his native land, he 
had long stood pre-eminent for these virtues which shone forth as beacon- 
lights in the darkness of that period, yet his subsequent history exists 
only inthe traditions of an obscure village. He had suffered much for 
his belief, and had borne all with the true spirit of a martyr. 

Those were days of horror, when the holy man of God was dragged 
by the ruthless soldiery from his sanctuary, while praying with his liutle 
flock; when he gave up his spirit with calm resignation, as the crackling 
faggots blazed around Lim. When the poor peasant, while bending the 
suppliant knee beside the family altar, sank beneath the sword of perse- 
cution which had long been crimsoned with the blood of the innocent 
and good. From such scenes, Huntington had sought in vain a secure 
retreat; for in those times the most retired glen among the hills was not 
beyond the spoiler’s reach. He had long cherished a plan of emigrating 
to this country, and having heard of the death of his only son, who had 


fallen under the banner of Cromwe!!, he now determined to carry it into 
execution. > 


There was gloom in the hamlet, when it was known that the old man | 


and his family were to leave it for ever. At the close of the day before 
their departure, the poor cottagers came to bid farewell te him who had 
been to them all asa friend and father. It was a solemn parting—a 
parting when the aged were not ashamed to weep. There seemsto bea 
sanctitude in the sincere benedictions of the poor, which heaven smiles 
upon and blesses, and Huntington was not indifferent to those which 
were so freely bestowed upon him on this occasion. There was another, 
however, who did not excite less isterest in this scene, than himself—it 
was his only child, a lovely girl of sixteen summers; for often had Ellen 
gone to the humblest but of the hamlet, and with a kind hand adminis- 
tered to the wants of its inmates. We need not here attempt to de- 
scribe the feelings of a young girl, when about to leave the friends and 
home of her youth for an unknown land; she sought te soothe their bit- 
terness in the stillness of the night. It was a lovely eve of summer— 
the busy noise of day had ceased—ihe husbandman, whose song had 
cheered him through the bours of labor, now reposed in his vine-covered 
cot, and the flocks, whose bleatings had been heard upon the hiils 
around, now shared the universal silence of nature. 

When Ellen opened the wicker-gate of the garden and strolled along 
its silent walks, she felt a sadness unknown to her before. But the 
evening wind, as it played among the trees, whose leaves glistened in the 
clear muonlight—the soothing mnormur of the winding brook and the 
blithe carols of the nightingales—all seemed to have a tone of sympathy 
for her. The delicate flowers which she had so fondly cultivated, were 
in the perfection of their bloom. She gazed upon every object with an 
unusual fondness. Every bower, tree and shrub seemed invested with a 
talismanic charm, which called up a thousand rosy recollections of her 
childhoed, and of the hours of returnless bliss she there had spent with 
her brother. And as her mind wandered to the tented field, she thought 
of another, who, though not allied to her by the ties of kindred, now 
seemed dearer to her than she had ever before imagined. He was a sol- 
dier in the service of Charles [I. His father was an intimate friend of 
the king, and at the opening of the war against the Usurper, both he and 
his son joined the royal army—the one as a general and the other as a 
minor officer. Henry, while on his duty, had received a letter from 
Ellen, the purport of which might easily be imagined, and although he 
could not believe that her intentions to leave the country were serious, 
he started for his father’s mansion. 

Ellen, with many painful reflections crowding upon her mind, still 
lingered in the garden, The deep tones of the distant abbey-clock told 
the hour of midnight—its notes had not yet died away among the hills, 
when approaching footsteps were heard. She shrank back as a plumed 
cavalier emerged from the shade; but a well known voice soon dispelled 
her fears. Having embraced each other with a cordiality that bespoke 
a near attachment, Henry broke the silence. ‘ Well, Ellen, this trick of 
yours has brought me from my post; but duty often grants a furlough 
to love.” 

“Noy Heary, T would not trifle with you in this manner—to morrow 
we embark at Hythe, for America.” 

Oh, what feelings rushed on her mind when realizing her own situation 
and that of her lover. She could say no more; but there was an elo- 
quence in the tear that glistened on the dark lashes of her down cast 
eye, that plainly spoke the language of her heart. 

Bat,” replied Henry, with warm feeling, “not till our mutual hopes 
have been consummated ; surely your father can no longer persist in his 


| 
| 
} 


At these words Henry started back as if some dark and dreadful 
thought was passing in his mind; but it was not the pang of remoree; 
soon rallying bis firmer feelings he replied: “1 bad hoped that this 
melanchvly tale would never bave reached your father’s eurs; he was 
already exasperated with me for exli-ting under the banner which bag 
been stained with the blood of=the puritans, but my duty to my seve- 


_ reign demanded it. True, your brother fell by my hand; our chargees 
| met in the strife of batule—our swords clashed in the combat, and got 


| bad committed ! 


till the fatal blow was given, did I recogaise my early friend the brother 
of my Ellen, What were my feelings, when | reflected on the deed 1 
In vain [ tried to staunch the ebbing tide of life—it 
was too late! But as he pillowed his dying bead in these arms, his Jast 
look was full of forgiveness, and heaven will bear witness to my inno- 
cence.” 

“ Henry, I know your heart too well to believe it would be guilty of 
such a crime, but my father is immovable !” 

We shall not undertake to deserbe their parting; such scenes are not 
for the cold eye of the world to witness. Love, like Lhepe, is often most 
ardent when all around is despair and gloom; thus, when these lovers 


| could but dimly forsee the time when they might be united, they pledged 





—————— 


ee 


)pposition to our union; hia days are numbered ; in a few years he wil! 
be gathered to his fathers, and you left without a friend or protector. | 


Come then this very night to the altar—even then you may accompany 
him to the western world, where you will be beyond the reach of that 
yatrage and cruelty, from whieh not even the aged nor innocent are here 
secure; go—I will join you at the close of the war, and try to supply in 
his heart the place once filled by his son.” 

Ellen beard the pleadings of his affections, with mingled pleasure 
and regret; but seemed anxious to unhosom herself of some thought that 
haunted her mind. After a painful suspense, as if dreading the conse- 
quences her words might produce, she tenderly replied — My father 
will never yield my hand to one, whom he says has slain his only son.” 


more strongly their mutual vows of constancy. They parted—Henry 
for the army, and Ellen for the western world, 


Asthe sun rose on the morrow, his rays were reflected from the 
white sails of a ship fast careering before an eastern breeze. On its 
deck there steod a lady—her tearful eyes were gezing on the hills now 
fast receding in the distance, with that melanchsly fondness which we 
feel when looking for the last time upon the countenance of a friend 
about to be borne from us for ever. ‘‘ The past was bright like those 
dear hills behind her bark,” whilst all before was dark and cheerless as 
the raging ocean which spread far away to the westward. She was 
now on a perilous veyage at the end of which the welcome of no friend 
awaited her; and as the dark wave hid the highlands of her native isle, 


she felt like the poor captive when his prison door shuts out for ever the 
light of heaven. bs # * . *- * 


After a short, but tempestuous voyage, they arrived at Boston. Hore, 
instead of the smiling land of promise, which they had anti¢ipated as 
the bourne of their long and dangerous pilgrimage, they saw before them 
a wilderness inhabited only by savage tribes, whose depredations were 
then exciting much alarm among the colonists. Huntington was among 
the little band who settled in the south-western part of Vermont, at or 
near the place where now is situated the beautiful town of Bennington. 
He however removed himself some distance from the settiement; the 
place fixed upon for his residence was a wild and romantic lite valley 
on the western side of the Green Mountains. It was a fit spot for the 
old puritan to repair to, to spend the remainder of his life, far from the 
world and all its troubles, and to enjoy that peace which he had long, 
but vainly, sought in the land of his fathers. Its silence had never been 
broken, rave by the sounds of nature, or by the Indian as he pursues bis 
game which fled hither for security in its unexplored depths. High hills 
rose on al) sides, to shut it out from these scenes which mark the abiding 
place of man. These were thickly covered with trees, clothed in all the 
variegated beauty of a New-England forest in autumn. The curling 
smoke, which is the only guide to a human habitation in the,deep forest, 
was no where to be seen. On a distant bill the eye might trace a brook, 
which bounded over the cliffs, in a beautiful cascade, as if eager to revel 
with the flowery meade, or to repose after its wanderings in the quiet 
little lake, which slept as tranquilly in the bosom of the valley, as the 
infant in its mother’s arms. On a bill which sloped down te its atill 
waters, was raised the dwelling of Snedigitn Tikes he enjoyed the 
solitude of the forest—it was congenial to that religion for which he had 
sacrificed so many interests. While Ellen wae bappy in finding herself 
mistress of a neat and comfortable cottage, her books and her harp were 
the only companions she wished; but often she would ramble with her 
favorite dog, through the woods, to listen to the sungs of the birds, and 
to gather the wild flowers which were scattered in profusion along her 
path. Often, too, seated in a light skiff, she would float over the lake to 
view the sandy bottom and watch the playfvl fish, as they darted in the 
depths beneath. Indeed, in the romantic scenery of nature, there was 
enough to have excited her admiration always, buteven this situation was 
to have its sad reverse. : 


A year rolled by and found them the quiet possessors of their secluded 
abode; but soon after there was an excitement among the settlera in 
this vicinity, on account of the devastation and cruelty of the Indians.— 
The husbandman as he toiled in the clearing; kept his rifle near, and the 
hunter seldom ventured along a new or unknown path; but often as he 
returned from his daily labor, instead of beholding in the distance the 
lighted window of his hut, saw nothing but a smoking heap of ruins, and 
searched in vain for his wife and children. who perhaps, had fallen be- 
neath the tomahawk or scalping knife. Yet amidst all these depreda- 
tions, the dwelling of Huntington remained unmolested. The Indian, 
as he passed by the door of the christian, had received many favors from 
his hands; upon bis hearth he rested from the chase and smoked the 
pipe of peace. Among those who had often shored bis hospitality was 
the aged sachem Conduea; his locks had been whitened by the frosts of 
many winters—hbe compared himeelf to an old oak, its top bearing the 
marks of approaching decay, which, after beving wrestled many years 
with the tempest, at length was yielding to its fury—tbat, like it, be 
would soon ran beneath the weight of years, when bis spirit would take 
ite flight to the pleasant hunting-grounds in the west, whither his fathers 
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nad already gone. The old chief was a firm friend, and had often avert- 
ed the intended destruction of this defenceless family. 

Ellen, during this time, had heard nothing of her lover. She already 
feared he had shared the fate of her brother, but a letter from his own 
hand soon removed all anxiety. He informed her that he had made the 
necessary arrangements for his departure, and would probably sail for 
America in a few days. This lovely girl went ‘to her couch that night, 
with alighter heart than since she had left her native land; but she was 
awaked from her dream of love by a sound that was like a death-knell 
to herear. It was the war-whoop of the Indians! They had surround- 
ed the dwelling, into which they were endeavoring to force their way.— 
The old man feared not—but with the spirit which characterized the early 
settlers of New England, encouraged his little household in resisting to 
the last moment. But all was useless—the blood-hound is not more 
fierce fer carnage, than the Indian warrior. Resistance only increased 
their fury; @ volley of balls passed through the window, and the old man 
fell! His daughter, as she ran to him, saw with dismay, the blood up- 
on his bleached locks; she was supporting him in her arms—her tear- 
drops mingling with the parple stream that oozed from the wound—when 
a yell of triamph announced their entrance into the house. A tall In- 
dian discovered her and grasped her dark tresses in his swarthy hand— 
their richness caught his gaze—his horrid scalping-knife was gleaming 
before her forehead—but as she turned ber eyes swimrmping in tears of 
grief for her dying father, upon his dark brow, he relented. The savage, 
though pity was a rare visitant in his bosom, cuuld not injure one so love- 
ly; he rudely tore her from the corpse of the old man, and the house 
was soon enveloped in flames. ho can imagine her feelings upon 
finding herself the only survivor of this awful tragedy—when looking 
back upon her home, the funeral pile of her father, as it gleamed frigl.t- 
fully upon the dark forest and glazed snow, and when anticipating with 
fearful doubt the destiny which awaited. Her last friend had been ta- 
ken from her, and there was no one to attempt a rescue. There was no 
hope of receiving help from the surrounding inhabitants; for as they 
strayed that way and beheld the ruins, they would undoubtedly conclude 
that none could have escaped. 

Ellen was borne into captivity by a race whom she had learned to look 
upon as beings merciless as the wild beasts of the forest. Among that 
group of dark-browed men none wore anexpression of kindness—not an 
eye was dimmed with a tear of sympathy, but they gazed with grim fero- 
city upon their helpless prisoner. She prayed for mercy to hearts that 
knew not its meaning—to bearts which were as inexorable as death. 





Those who came down to the spot where the house had stood, saw no- 
thing but a heap of half consumed timbers, which told the fate of the 
family! and the stain of blood on the snow, and thick prints of the 
quell wolves, as they crowded around the dwelling, and here and there 
a white lock trampled beneath their feet. They thought all had perish- 
ed; but at a distance from the house, was discovered the track of a foot 
too delicate for the Indian hunter—they were not at a loss in pronouncing 
it Ellen’s; but the snow being hard, it was difficult to follow their trail 
—the pursuit was therefore fruitless. Months rolled by, and all was 
still dark respecting the fate of the fair captive. In the mean time, 
Henry arrived in Boston; but instead of meeting her whom he loved, 
heard the melancholy tale of her capture by the Indians. But the af- 
fection which he had cherished so long and through so many vicissitudes, 
was not to be quenched now—his chivalrous spirit was too familiar with 
danger to be overcome by despair! He visited the valley where she and 
her father had dwelt—there he vowed to find her or her grave, and 
avenge her wrongs! Habiting himself in the garb of a scout, and with 
no protection except his trusty rifle, he pursued his lonely journey through 
the forest. Yet long he wandered in vain. None of the Indians whom 
he met during many days, could give him any information of the object 
of his search. Near lake George, however, he met an Indian whose 
friendship he conciliated by prevents and favors—the friendship of the 
indian has no bounds. They hunted together frequently, and in his 
cabin he found a welcome and hospitality which had gften been denied 
him at the door of the white man—he slept as secure in that wigmam, 
as within his father’s hall. 

The Indian, whom we have introduced to pur readers, had held con- 
siderable intercourse with the settlers, and spoke sufficient of their lan- 
guage to converse with his guest; and when they rested from the chase, 
he efven would entertain him with reciting his exploits—tales that made 
the blood ebill in his veins—of the midnight attack, when the cries of the 
helpless infant and its imploring mother, were silenced by the blood- 
stained tomahawk. One of these narrations had for him, a deep and 
peculiar interest—of their attack, in the night, upon the dwelling of an 
old man, situated in a valley near a small lake, which was surrounded by 
hills eo high, that the light of the burning house could not be seen be- 
yond them—of the death of the old man and the capture of his daugh- 
ter. Henry soon knew, from the description, that this was a part of the 
history which he was so anxious to unravel. He asked him to describe 
the girl and her fate. We will give it in the simple language of the child 
ef the forest. 

‘She is called Altahulah—(the white dove)—for her eye is as gentle 
as that of the dove—her voice, as she sings in the wood, sweeter than 
the thrush. She dwells in the wigwam of Conduca, who had known her 
when she was taken by his son, Taconquet. Our daughters weave the 


rich wampum for her breast, and sew the beeded moccasins for her feet; 
and the young men bring her the gay plumes of the forest birds for her 
head, 


Yet the color fades from her cheek, as the rosy tints from yonder 
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cloud! Next moon will be the great feast of the harvest, when she will 
be given to Taconquet—(the young eagle )—whose footstep is as that of 
the bounding buck—he springs like the panther on his prey, and his war- 
whoop is death.” 

Henry heard this tale with emotions of joy and painful suspense, and 
had no doubts concerning the identity of the fair subject of this descrip- 
tion. He determined to have an interview; and only a few days had 
elapsed, before an opportunity presented itself. He was hunting a deer 
on the shores of the lake, when he heard the notes of melancholy music, 
as it came to his ear like the sweet notes of the Eolian harp—it was a 
female voice, chanting a plaintive air. Stealing cautiously towards the 
spot, from which it rose, he saw the form of a girl dressed in the cos- 
tume of an Indian maiden. She was leaning her head upon her arm, 
apparently gazing on some object on the lake—as the wind lifted the 
tresses from her neck, its ulabaster whiteness bespoke her lineage. He 
soon recognized the song as a ballad of his native land, to which be had 
often listened with delight—in by-gone days. 

It seemed to him like the music of a dream, the spell of which he 
feared would break too soon. As the music ceased, the singer raised her 
head, and Henry recognized his long lost—long loved Ellen! His first 
impulse was to rush before her and make himself known; but seeing a 
canoe advancing ta the lake, he thought of the rashness of such an act, 
and immediately determined to leave her for the present, and seek his 
dark companion. He soon found him in earnest conversation with a 
young and stately Indian. The attention of Henry was struck with the 
nuble look of the latter; his form was the master-piece of nature, and 
his majestic bearing and stately movements, plainly indicated the un- 
daunted firmness of his nature. 

It was Taconquet, the young warrior to whom his Ellen, doubtless 
against her own will, was svon to be united. Yes! there side by side 
stood the two young rivals, unknown to each other! As their eyes met 
neither quailed—but each scanned the other with a suspicious scrutiny. 
Henry was now obliged to call into action all his self-command; he knew 
his first object was to gain the favor of this young chief, and addressed 
him therefore (through his interpreter) as a brother, whose only wish was 
friendship and peace. It was common for the white man, when thus 
much acquainted with a chief, to offer him some trifling presents: at 
this moment Henry formed a plan, which (if carried into execution) he 
fondly hoped would succeed. He therefore exhibited several trinkets, 
which were calculated to please the rude taste of his new companion. 
While the attention of the latter was engaged with these, Henry drew 
from his bosom her own Miniature ; and knowing well that if given to 
Taconquet, it would go to Ellen, he hastily engraved a line upon the 
case and threw it down among the trifles he had before produced. The 
chief was delighted with the thing, and Henry generously gave it to him. 

The unsuspecting Indian hastened with the present to Altahulah. The 
scream of joy with which it was received, pleased his vanity, for he ig- 
norantly attributed it to her delight. It was delight—but there was 
something associated with that delight which he was unable to interpret 
—something as dear to her as life. 

She read these words, written by a well known hand—“‘ On the shore 
of the lake, to-night, at the setting of the moon.’ With what a sud- 
den transition did her feelings rise fiom despair, when reflecting upon 
the propitious providence which had brought her own Henry thus to be 
her deliverer? He not only knew her situation, but was that very night 
to rescue her from the hand of him to whom she was soon to be given! 

With impatience she looked forward to their meeting and her libera- 
tion. Time never moved with her more heavily than it did upon that 
day. Evening came—and Ellen fearlessly sought the place of interview. 
When she had gained the spot, all around was still—the lake slept in 
calm beauty, unruffled by a breath of air, and in its blue waters were re- 
flected the cloudless heavens—the bright stars glistened like gems in 
their depths, and the silvery moun looked down with a smile upon her 
image in beauty mirrored there. All upon the shores lay dark and still 
beneath the shadows of the overhanging trees—it was to her as the si- 
lence of the tomb! Deubt and anxiety gradually take possession of her 
heart—she startles at every falling rock, and in every stirring leaf she 
hears the approaching enemy—the fern, waving its head to the low but 
fitful zephyr, becomes to her piercing gaze the Indian's plume, and the 
wild scream of the owl, his war-whoop. But her fears were not alto- 
gether unfounded, for her absence had been noticed and the search had 
already commenced. She hears the same sound which woke her father 
from his last slumber, and knows that her escape is discovered. And 
there she stands, trembling as when the hunted fawn, in the tangled 
forest, hears the deep bay of the hounds pressing fast upon its track 
and cannot flee. Her heart revives upon seeing a small white speck 
floating upon the waters—at first it appeared like the lonely swan; but 
now, a3 it approaches, the paddles glisten in the moon-light—it is the 
bark of her lover. The moon is just sinking behind the hills, and the 
dark shadows o’ercast the shore—she waves her handkerchief and the 
lever spies her retreat. In an instant, the boat, with Henry and his 
Indian friend, is upon the shore. : 

The long, loud war-whoop of the eager Indians makes the hills 1e- 
sound! They have reached the bank—the keen eye of Taconquet is 
upon the scene below—he sees the white man bearing Altahulah in his 
arms—they reach the boat, and their guide shoves from the shore—the 
Indians fire together upon them—a piercing death-shriek and a doleful 
splash follow—as the smoke rolls away, Henry and Ellen are still seen 
unhurt, but their Indian guide had fallen into the dark waters beneath. 

Henry seizes the paddles, and crives the boat over the rising waves until 
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the rifle-shots fall harmless in her wake—one moment more and they 
are beyond the danger of pursuit. 
They immediately started for Boston, where they soon arrived, and 


that wish which by so many unbappy reverses had been delayed was 


there realized. 

Henry Honghton, after having been engaged in the business of an 
active life for many years, wished to retire to some secluded retreat. 
At the request of his wife, he erected a noble mansion upon the spot 
where many years before had stood her father’s dwelling. 


puritan. 
This stone mansion still stands in a romantic valley near Bennington. 
Beside its hearth we lately had the pleasure of listening to the above 


tale, as told by a young Vermont girl, who wore suspended on her neck | 


the miniature of Ellen; with it she has inherited no small share of the 
beauty which we judge was possessed by the fair original. 


J.J. HYDE. 
——— 


Aw Arnxassas Man on a Mississippi Stgameoat.—lIn the dead of 


the night, a Jarge floating log got entangled with the wheel, and broke | 


some ef the paddles, making great noise, which roused most if not all 
the passengers. It was the general impression that we had run ona 
snag, aod such accidents are almost always fatal to the boat, as well as 
many of the passengers. Yet I heard no screeches or screamings, 
though there were a score of ladies on board. Inquiries were made, 
and as soon as the cause was asce:tained, all was quiet. The only ex- 
ception to this was a singular and mysterious man who had come on 
board in the night, somewhere from the coast of Arkansas, and who, 
among all the originals and aborigiaals congregaced in this ark, most ex- 
cited my curiosity. He was amazingly tall, and amazingly thin, wit! 
immeasurable spindle legs, narrow shoulders, little eyes the color of 
skimmed milk, light flaxen hair, a wee-bit apple head, and the smallest 
possible coon-skin cap, which he made a point of conscience never to 
take off, except at meals, when he did so With manifest unwillingness. 
He stalked about like a ghost, ard like a ghost never spoke a word to 
any living soul—but measured the deck with his spindle shanks with a 
countenance uf imperturbable gravity, one leg of his pantaloons inside, 
the other outside of his boots. I felt an unextinguishable curiosity to 
fathom this original, but no one could tell his name, his occupation, or 
destination. The captain, at my instance, sent one of his people to 
sound him, with a view to entering his name in the list of passengers.— 
His answer was—‘ Well, I'll be shot it [ thought the captain was such 
an old coon as to take a man on board without knowing his name!”’ and 
this was all that could be got out of him. I noticed, however, that he 
was greatly agitated at the occurrence of the log, and mistook a passen- 
ger. who was bolting out with his rough bead foremost from his berth, 
jor a snag protruding through the bottom of the boat. Early in the morn- 
ing, as we were alongside the bank, repairing the wheel, he came stalk- 
ing up to one of the officers, gave his saddie-bags and pocket-book to 
his charge, and announced his intention of making the remainder of his 
journey by land. The man attempted to persuade him to remain, as the 
damage was trifling, and would soon be repaired. “No,” replied he, 
‘this is the last time I ever mean to put my foot in one of these etarnal 
contrivances. I have been five times run high and dry on a land-bank, 
four times snagged, three times sawyered, and twice blown up sky-high. 
I calculate I have given these ereturs a pretty fair trial, and darn my 
breeches if I ever trust my carcass in one again. Take eare of my 
plunder; I will call for it at St. Louis.” Saying this, he walked delibe- 


rately ashore,and making tracks into the forest, quickly disappeared.— | 


Prom an article by Paulding in Graham's Magazine. 


An Anxansas Woman at Home.—While they were repairing the 
boat, I strolled toa log cabin at a little distance, surrounded by a few cul- 
tivated fields, bristling with dead trees, where I was frankly and courte- 
ously invited in by a little middle-aged dame, carelessly, or, according to 
our notions, rather slovenly dressed—her head in picturesque disorder, 
and her shows down st the heels. Her countenance, however, was intel- 
ligent, ogreeable, and full of vivacity. The room was peopled with chil- 
dren of all sizes, sturdy little brats, with ruddy cheeks, blue eyes, and 
yellow hair. Tuere is no ceremony here, and in a few momenta the 
little woman gave me her history, which was, to say the truth, rather 


more brief than a modern biography, that ninety-nine times in a hundred | 


reminds me of Cowper's Epigram— 


“Oh! fond attempt, to give a deathless lot 
To names ignoble, bora to be forgot ; 
Thus when a child, as playfal children use, 
Has burnt to tinder a stale Jast year’s news ; 
The flame extinct, ho views the waning fire— 
There goes my lady, and there goes the squire; 
There goes the parson, most illustrious spark, 
And there, scarce less illustrious, goes the clerk.” 

Our heroine had been “ raised’’ at Nashville, married a gentleman who 
appeared in a carriage and four, as a wooer, and afterwards walked on 
foot as & married man. 
herself fairly out of breath. From thence she was carried to Arkansas, 
where her husband had made a speculation with the proceeds of his equi- 
page, and settled down at a distance of ten or fifteen miles from any 
human habitation. Here she fell into another fit of laughter. Her has- 
band had been absent upward of two months onatrading voyage to New 
Orleans, and they would have got on very comfortably in the mean time, 





Here they | 
long enjoyed that peace and plenty which had been denied to the old | 
* * * - . * ” 7 * 


When the little dame came to this, she laughed | 


had it not been for the bears, which came about at night, committing de- 
predations on the pigs and chickens. 
| “IT have nobody to drive them away but the dogs and these boys,” 
said she, pointing toa couple of sturdy little fellows, the larger certainly 
| Not more than twelve years old. ‘“ They were out last night after them, 
| but they get off with a pig and two chickens!” and this was a subject 
| for another laugh, which, like the rest, had all the characteristics of genu- 
ine hilarity. 1 remarked the encroachments of the river, just in front 
of the house. 

* Yes,” said she, “last year it carried away our barn, and a good 
piece of land. I suppose the house will go next !”’ 

And once more she almost expired with laughter. Her merriment 
| was not the result of folly or want of due reflection, but the admirable 
product of the schooling of a series of vicissitudes and exposures, that 
ever fortifies us against those excoriating rubs of life, which, to those 
| who always bask in its sunshine, and revel among its flowers, would prove 
| sufficient to wreck their happiness forever. Our little woodland philo- 
sophe? was neither ignorant nor vulgar, and if any of our fashionable fe- 
| male readers, who permit a precious bewhiskered cosmopolite te take 
them round the waist, and whirl them through the voluptucus mazes of 
waltz, a moment after the first introduction, should revolt at this frank- 
ness in the lady of the fore-t of Arkansas, | must entreat them to recol- 
lect that she lived in one of the most lonely spots on the bank of the Mis- 
sissippi, and probably had not enjoyed such a good opportunity of talking 
for many a day.—From an article by Paulding in Graham's Magazine. 

i 

A Very Curious Story.—We copy the following strange narrative 
from the Liverpool Courier : There dwells in Walnut street, Liverpool, 
a person named Parkes, whose business avocations lead him frequently 
into the country. Mrs. Parkes, who is close upon the period of her 
uccouchment, keeps no servant, so that when her husband is absent she, 
| with her two children, are the sole occupants of the house. A few days 
, since a man called at her residence, and requested permission to speak 
| with her. This being acceded, the stranger inquired if her husband 
| was then in Liverpool at that time? She replied in the affirmative. 
| He then begged to be informed when Mr. Parkes would set out on bis 
| next journey. Mrs. Parkes informed him that her husband would leave 
| home on the following day. The stranger thanked her, apologized for 
| 


the trouble he had given, and departed. On the following day Mr. 
Parkes set out on his journey in falfilment of his arrangements. On 
Sunday morning, about two o’clock, Mrs. Parkes was aroused from her 
| sleep by a noise in her bed-chamber. She looked up and saw a man 
with a light in his hand, and on attentively observing him she saw that 
he was the same individual who called upon heron Friday. Filled with 
alarm, she uttered a cry of terror, upon which the fellow advanced to 
the bed side, and told her that if she uttered another sound he would 
put her todeath. He immediately tied her hands and feet, and, putting 
a rope about her neck, fastened ber firmly to the bed-post. She had in 
the bed her two childrea, who were uwakened by these proceedings, 
and the elder of whom, seeing a man binding his mother with ropes, 
began to scream. Mrs. Parkes now became conscious thai there were 
| other villains below stairs, for she heard one or two voices cry out that 
he was to silence the brat. ‘The man by threats induced the boy to cease 
| his cries, and he forthwith proceeded to bind him also and a younger 

child about three years old. The party then searched the house for 
money, and succeeded in finding about £6, the property of Mr. Parkes's 





employers. Having obtained this booty they quitted the house, leaving 
| Mrs. Parkes and her children still bound on the bed. Not the least ex 
Mrs. Parkes, whee 
| she wes assured that the villains had left the house screamed for assis- 
| tance ; but though the next cottage is only divided from her dwelling by 
a thin partition, she could not succeed in getting any assistance. Strange 
| to say, the whole Sunday passed away, and still she and her children 
| remained in the same position, unable to extricate themselves, or to make 

any of the persons outside aware of their situation. Thus they remained 
| till Monday morning, when the little boy succeeded in freeing himself 
from his fecters, when he went to the window and gave the alarm. The 
party at the next door, it appears, never, during the whole time, heard 


the slightest sound or disturbance. 
re 


Crvs Law.—There were clubs, at which fines were inflicted on any 

| member that was not drunk when the sittings were closed ; whist clubs 

| where the members sat up to their knees in rejected packs of cards, cur- 
tains being drawn between their faces to conceal any expression of disap- 

| pointment at a bad hand. The practice is said to have been introduced 

| in consequence of Mr. Fox losing a large sum of money by the cards bo- 

} 

i 

| 


| traordinary part ef the story is that which follows. 


ing reflected on the bright surface of some large steel buttons which he 
wore. One of these card-clubs had a singular constitution. It was call- 
ed ‘* the never-ending club,” and the law was that no one should quit the 
| table until relieved by the arrival of a fresh member. Days pasved, and 
even nights and the fresh dawn beheld the parti carre, after a snoose or 

| two, commencing anew game. They did not 

“ Carve at the meal 
With gloves of steel, 
And drink the red wine with their helmets barr'd !"’ 

Bat they did “ carve at the meals” with dirty hands, which had 69 
| long thumbed the cards, and they “ drank the red wine,” with eye half 
closed by exhaustion, and the fever of gambling. We have lost much of 


the “ wisdom of our ancestors,’ and this among the rest.—Bentley’s 
Miscellany. 
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telligencer.}—The Scotch ballad concert by Clirehugh and the Misses 
Cumming was one of the most successful hits of the season. St. 
drew hes a large parish in New York, and for respectability, national 
feeling, elements of prosperity, and liberality to their own poor, the 
Sectch are cavguilied among the classes of our foreign population. The 


Cummingses sang admisably on the night of their concert, and they will | 


have overflowing audiences at their future concerts. 


The politicians are beginning to arrive from Washington—Locofocos | 


at the Howard House, Whigs at the Astor—for these seem to have be- 
come established as their respective nuclei. 
and gentlemen on the fence, will have to “‘hang out’ at Sandy Welsh’s 
“ Lunch,” under the Museum—a most succulent and attractive middle 
ground, by the way. 

People here do not quite fathom the under-tow of Mr. Porter’s ap 
pointment to the Secretaryship of War. The threatened impeachment 
of his brother, the Governor, and the latter’s understood renunciation of 
Tylerism, were certainly far from premonitory symptoms of the‘alliance, 
and, if it be politic, the “‘pourqucy” is yet to be understood. 

I hear from very reliable sources that it is now reduced to a certainty 
thet Mr. Van Buren is to be nominated for the Presidency by the De- 
mocratic Convention of this State. This, it is allowed, will be unpala- 
table to a large portion of the Democrats, but it is for the want of ano- 
ther man who could so well combine the main springs of the party. New 
York State is the grea: battle ground of politics; witness the assembling 
of 30,000 young men at the Syracuse Convention in 1840! Mr. Van 
Buren is at head quarters now, and busy at the wires. 
be between him and Harry of the West. Meantime, I understand, the 
Whigs heve been carrying many important local elections in the East and 
in this State. 


The horses and dogs have gone from the Park, and Shakspeare and 
Simpson resume on Monday. Forrest has a novelty in hand, which will 


probably be produced at the Park—a new play—called “The Patri- | 
cian’s Daughter,” which has had great success abroad. As the scene is | 


laid in our time, and the characters are to be dressed as gentlemen and 
ladies, it will be rather a trying piece. It requires, moreover, a very at- 
tentive and refined audience, as all clap-trap effects are studiously avoid- 
ed. In short, it is a reaction from the melo-deamatic. Forrest and 
Miss Clifton have joined their “ stars” in a constellation and play to- 

ther. 
a to this improvement Kean probably had an eye in wedding Miss 
Ellen Tree. I am told the latter couple intend to retire from the stage 
and ‘‘keep a little farm,” afver their present projected tour through the 
United States. 

The last two or three days have been warm and summery, and all the 
idiers have turned out to bask. I notice with some surprise that it is 
really quite universal for young men to wear corsets! This “ improve- 
ment of the figure’’ is perfectly palpable—the working of the coat show- 
ing clearly the constraint of the person beneath; but how such enlarge- 
ment of the hips and diminution of the waist can be thought becoming 
or desirable for one of masculine gender is a wonder. The gait of the 
wearers, besides, is ludicrously ill-at-enee, and altogether the fashion makes 
a very laughable feature in Broadway. 


Iam very happy to be authorized to contradict a story which lately | 
went the rounds of the papers, touching our friend Christopher Hughes. | 
It was stated, if you remember, as an instance of diplomatic readiness | 


and wit, that on his presentation at the court to which he is accredited, 
Mr. Hughes was received by the king with a good-humored reproach 
for having wished rather to go to Belgium; and that the Chargé replied 
with his usual happy facility, that he “but imitated his majesty in this 
desire.”” Whatever may be thought of this as wit, it would have been, 
if true, a groas violation of delicacy and tact, of which every one who 
knows Mr. Hughes must believe him incapable, and I am not surprised 
to Anow that the conversation never took place, and that the anecdote is 
sheer fabrication. 


The “extra” inundation of knowledge for the eye seems to work no | 


diminution of the passion for receiving it by the ear, Lectures increase 
in number and popularity. A clever young lawyer, short of briefs, 
makes, it is said, a very gsod business of writing lectures for gentlemen 
unexpectedly appointed by the lecturing societies. One lecturer of some 
note, in ‘‘ cramming” for a display, made a digest of the theories of a 


celebrated author 6n a very important subject, and delivered them with | 
great freshness and emphasis, not aware thatthe author, in a subsequent | 


work, had entirely disproved and disclaimed them! Emerson, the trans- 
cendentalist, lectures very beautifully, and, as he is a kind of beloved- 
apostle-looking man, the ladies run after him a great deal. Professor 
Greenbank has had great success in his lectures on elocution. He is 
one of your “ look-and-die’’ men, too, and besides delivering himse!f in 
pulpit canunicals with his throat bare and collar turned down, he reads 
Hamlet in the thorough-bred accent of the Queen’s Fusileer Guards— 
quite killing! 
———[— 

Tue Winprart.—Henry Remsen, Esq., in a paragraph from the 
American in page 316 of this day's paper, as having left over a hundred 
thousand dollars in cash, of which there was no account. 
that the executor made one deposit of these discovered checks and bank 
notes, amounting to $102,000. There were balances in quite @ number 
of banks. Whether these are included in the sum mentioned Or not, we 
have not learned. The entire estate is very large. 


BROTHER JONATHAN. 
Tui - in New-Yorx.—[By the Correspondent of the National In- | 


An- | 
| American royal mail steamer Caledonia, which sailed on the 4th for 


| mium rose as high as 30s. 
The Tyler-betweenites, | 


‘Lhe match is to | 


This is much better than the old system of one star at a time, | 


We are told | 





Fongron Items sy tar Wester. 
EXxPorRTaTioN OF SpEcig.—Specie to a very large amount is now ex- 
porting from Liverpoel to the United States. The British and North 


Halifax and Buston, carried out 100,000 sovereigns; and yesterday the 
Acadia, for the same port, had on freight not less than 300,000. The 
ordinary rate of insurance for specie in these steamers is 12+. 6d. per 
cent., but, in consequence of the quantity going by the Acadia, and the 
extremely boisterous state of the weather during the last week, the pre- 
At this rate even it was difficult to get in- 
surance done on specie, the underwriters being quite full of risks. The 
packet ship Independence, which sailed yesterday for New York, carried 
out 60,000 sovereigns on freight; and the packet-ship New York, 
which will sail to-morrow for the same port, will have a large quantity 
| on freight. The Great Western, too, which will leave Bristol on Saturday 
next for Madeira and New York, will carry out a large amount of specie. 
The sovereigns thus exported are, it is suppesed chiefly invended for 
operation in bills of exchange.— Liverpool Albion. 

As American Bishop in Exctaxp.—Many clergymen have had 
occasion to deplore the apathy of their congregations during the perfor- 
mance of Divine service. In many of our churches the clerk is the 
only person from whom the responses are heard, and, with the excep- 
tion of the school-children who attend, almost the only person who sings 
the psalms or hymrs. Aclerzyman, to whom this was a source of deep 
regret, was some time since visited by a Bishop of the American Epis- 
copal Chuch, to whom he spuke on the subject. The bishop requested 
to be allowed to perform the service on next Sunday, promising, if 
permitted, that he would undertake to remedy the evil. His friend was 
delighted, and readily assented. Accordingly on the next Sunday the 
| Bishop began the service, and proceeded as far as the Apostles Creed, 
| without one single voice being united with his own, either in prayer, 
| praise, or confession. He went on with the creed, ‘I believe in God 
the Father,” but still all were silent.—He began again, but still without 
any better effect. He then lifted up his hands, and sclemnly exclaimed 
| “O God, is my unworthy veice the only one that is to be heard in this 
thy house confessing a belief in thy holy name!” He paused, and then 
began once more, “ [ believe” &c., upon which the whole congregation 
struck by the force of his solemn appeal, with audible voice immediate- 
ly joined with himin making public confession of their faith. 

Rattway Axves.—A series of highly interesting and important ex- 
periments was recently made at Camden Town station, on the London 
and Birmingham Railway, inthe presence of about thirty other engineers 
and gentlemen connected with railways, on the comparative strength of 
Youll’s patent hollow axle, and the most approved solid cnes now in 
use. The result was highly satisfactory, showing an immense increase 
| of strength in favor of the hollow ones. The mode or process of manu- 

facturing also appears much more certain, and a uniformity of quality 
| can be depended upon. The axles were submitied to a twisting strain 
of nearly 20 tons, and a weight was caused to be descended upon.the 
axle, the deflection of the hollow axle being far less than ia the solid one, 
| although the former was nearly 20 per cent. lighter. But the greatest 

improvement is in the ends or journals of the axle, which are also made 
| hollow, but of no larger diameter than the solid ones, two or three blows 
| with aheavy hammer being sufficient to break off the ends of the latter, 
and the hollow ones requiring 30, 40, and even 50 blows, to cause a frac- 
ture. When it is remembered that, among other accidents, the dreadful 
one which took place last spring on the Paris and Versailles Railway was 
| caused by the breaking of a solid axle through the journal, too much 

importance cannot be attached to this fact. 

Depression Or THE Deap Sea.—Lieut. Symonds, of the British 
| Royal Engineers, has ascertained, by exact trigonometrical measurement, 
| the depression of the Dead Sea below that of the Mediterranean to be 

thirteen hundred and thirty-seven feet! By similar observations he 

found the Lake of Tiberas to be eighty-four feet below the Mediterra- 

nean. 
| Lions vs. Law.—A laughable occurrence took place a few days 
since, in this town. An individual in some way connected with a re- 
| spectable establishment of wild beasts now exhibiting, was arrested for 
| debt. After some conversation he invited the Sheriff’s officer and his 
followers to view the collection, previous to his accompanying them to 
durance vile; they agreeing, he descrived each animal, and concluded by 
entering the den with a lion, a la Van Amburgh, which latter feat highly 
pleased the trio of kidnappers, who were waiting to conduct him to 
Spike Hall. Their consternation, however, may be imagined, when he 
politely informed them that h» preferred the company of the lion of the 
forest to the lions of the law, and that it was his intention to remain 
where he was until after 12 o’clock on Saturday night, when according 
to law their authority (for the time being) ceased. Threats and per- 
suasions were alike unavailing ; all that they could obtain from him was 
the assurance that if they wanted him they might come and take him.— 
After some time, the plaintiff himself appeared, and was so well pleased 
with the joke, that an amicable arrangement soon took place between 
the parties. —Liverpool Mercury. 

Tue “ Estatica” at Youcuat.—The Rev. T. Foley, of Youghal an- 
nounces an astounding miracle to a brother priest in Cork, that there is 
a young nun in the convent at Youghal, a relative of Mr. Foley, on 
whose hands, feet, and side, are depicted the wounds of Christ, the Sa- 
viour; and that the holy communion blood is seen to flow from these ap- 
parent wounds. He adds that many witnesses will verify the miracle on 
oath.—Limerick Chronicle. 
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TAMBUKINL. 


{Translated from a French Paper.) 


Antonio Tamurini ia another child of fruitful Italy, that land which 
«eems to console itself for its political degradation by the splendor of its 
artistical glory. p 

Born at Faenza, on the 28th of March, 1500, he received from his 
father, Pasquale Tamburini, a professor of music, that early education 
which directs gifted natures towards the destinies they are to accomplish. 
But @ young instrumentalist, who at the age of nine years was filling | 
with distinction a place in an orchestra, experienced instinctive prompt- | 
ings to another career; and, soon afterwards, was seen figuring in the | 
choir of the church, and upon the stage of his native town. His success 
as a vocalist was such as to attract the netice of the elder Mombelli, of 
Madame Pisaroni, and of several other celebrated artists. At the age 

| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 


of eighteen, he made a triumphant debut at the Cendo theatre, in Bologna, 
in an oO} by Generali; next played at Mirandola and at Correggio, 
where he awakened the liveliest enthusiasm. The fame of his success 
drew upon him the attention of the Italian managers, and in 1819 he 
accepted an engagement for the theatre of Placenza, where is still pre- 
served the memory of his brilliant performances in Cenerentola and the 
[taliana in Algieri. The same year he appeared at Naples. Pavesi, 
Generali, and Mercadente wrote for him, and enabled him to add some 
original creations to his triumphs. 

riven from Naples by the troubles of 1820, Tamburini appeared suc- 
ceasively at Florence, Leghorn, Turin, and Milan. It was in this lest 
city that he encountered Mile. Marietta Gioja, whom he subsequently 
married with, whom he sang in the Posto Abandanato, which Mercadente 
had just written for them. 

Mile. Gioja was the daughter of the celebrated choreographer of that 
name, who died in 1826. Her,mother was of French origin—the child 
of the Marquise de Pins, who married Count Gaetani, a noble who had 
visited France in the suite of the King of Naples. The first husband of 
Madame Gioja was the Marquise de Misiallia, by whom she was left an 
immense fortune on candition of never marrying again; but having se- 
cretly espoused Gioja, and the fact being discovered, she was thrown 
into a convent, when she was released by the protection of Marie 
Caroline. This lady, a woman of great beauty, who preferred the love 
of a poor artist to the splendors of her opulent condition, had three 
children by him, two sons and a daughter. The last is now Madame 
Tamburini. 

A short time before his marriage, Tamburini had the misfortune to 
lose his mother, and such was his affliction that he had thoughts of re- 
tiring from the world and seeking an asylum in the church. Fortunately, 
at least for the art of which he is one of the glories, his application was 
rejected, or rather its immediate gratification was refused, on the ground 
of his being an actor, and time brought him back to his studies and toils. 

Being engaged to perform at Trieste, Tamburin stopped at Venice on 
his way. The Emperors of Austria and Russia happened at the time 
to be in the city of the Doges. Either from their having expressed a de- 
sire to hear the young and already distinguished singer, or from the local 
authorities not being willing to allow the occasion to escape of adding a 
new charm and pleasure to the brilliant fetes they were giving to their 
illustrious guests, Tamburini, at the very moment of departure, was de- 
tained by superior orders, and conducted with all the'consideration due 
to his talent, to the opera house. There he was kept prisoner two days, 
to assist in the ormances which their majesties were to honor with 
their presence. is success was immense. Rome, Palermo, and Na- 
ples, which were subsequently the theatres of his triumphs, still preserve 
the memory of his passage. It is related that at Palermo and at Naples 
he took the places of Mesdames Linarini and Boccabadati, who, from cu- 
pidity or caprice, refused toexecute their cavatinas. This tour de force, 
says a writer of Palermo, provoked thunders of phrenetic applause, fifteen 
times. At the conclusion of the opera he was called out to receive the 
bravos of the audience. 

After making for two or three years the delight of the Neopolitan di- 
lettanti, Tamburini resumed his peregrinations, and in 1827 and 1828 
we find him at Vienna. The unrivalled troupe which combined David, 
Raubini, Donzelli, Lablache, Cicimara, Ambroggi, Botticelli, Bassi, Mes- 
dames Mainviella, Rabini, Mombelli, Ungher, Sontag, Giudetta Grisi, 
Dardanelli, and Grimbaun, had just left that capital. Tamburini never- 
theless succeded in enthusiasmizing a public still agitated by their in- 
comparable performances ; and he shared with Rubini the honor of being 
decorated with the medal of the Saviour by the royal and imperial muni- | 
cipality of Vienna. This was no ordinary compliment ; for, among 
strangers, Wellington was the only one who had previously received it. 

England next welcomed the artist, and confirmed the brilliant reputa- | 
tion he had earned in Italy and Austria. It was during his stay in Lon- 
don that M. Robert, then director of the opera in Paris, succeeded in en- 
gaging him for several years. His deéut at the Salle Favart was made | 

n October 1832, and the enthusiasm of the Parisian dilettanti, which six 
years have not exhausted, definitely established the claims of superiority 
of the Rupini of Basse-tailles. 

Of all the great Italian singers, Tamburini is perhaps the one whom | 
nature has most favored with her gifts. [tis to her that he owes that | 
exquisite organization which has rendered him one of the first artists of | 
the epoch. One may be a great singer and yet meet with but mediocre 
success on the stage, if the exterior of the individual be not, in a musical 
point of view, in harmony with the moral qualities of the vocalist. Now, | 
Tamburini unites in the highest degree the various qualities which con- | 
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stitate a perfect artist. In his whole person there is a symmetry, a dé- 
sinvolture, which at once prepossesses you in his favor; his figure, with- 
out being too tall or too broad, is well knit, and displays both grace and 
strength; his features are mild and intelligent; his head is finely placed 
upon his shoulders; and in all his movements there is ease and e! \e 
It may easily be comprehended what benefit Tamburini must derive from 
these physical advantages, which are enhanced by the good taste and 
correctness of his costumes; for he is one of the actors who in this re- 
spect have been mest laborious in their researches. His by-play and his 
pantomine are not less excellent; in his most vehement, as in his most 
buffoon parts, there is never the slightest exaggeration, the least incon- 
gruity. His performance in serious operas is dignified and earnest; in 
tragic characters he is impassioned—to use a theatrical phrase, he. burns 
the boards. 

Those who have met Tamburini in society, have never found the man 
inferior to the artist. The esteem which he enjoys, and the numerous 
friends whom he possesses, are an unequivocal tribute to his worth. 

As a singer he belongs to that description of basses which reach neither 
the extreme heights of the upper nor the extreme depths of the lower 
notes ; his voice is a barytone, but of the kind calculated to sing bass 
parts. It descends to /a below, and ascends to fa above, embracing 
thirteen sounds, the true compass of the barytone. It is especially re- 
markable for its truth of intonation, its sonorousness, fulness, clearness, 
and purity. It is of remarkable equality: there is no singer who can 
boast of an organ more even than his in all its notes. Take it in its 
various parts, you can find nothing in it to object to; take itas a whele, 
you will be compelled to admit that nothing more perfect can exist. 
Analysis and synthesis have simultaneously guided his studies, and given 
him all that it is possible to attain by this double labor. To this he owes 
that expression, that precision, which are to te perceived in his manner 
of sending forth his voice. The sound which he emits is always pure, 
delicate and mellifluous; F's inflections are always accurate and light. 
In our opinion, his voice is ‘etter adapted to the brilliant and graceful, 
than to the strong and trag » style; but it is not less admirable in the 
sentimental and passionate centilena, which is now one of the most de- 
cided characteristics of the Italian school. In the former, his perfor- 
mance of the parts of Dandini and Figaro are models; and in the 
latter, he cannot be surpassed in Lucia de Lammermoor and the 
Puritani. He is not, however, by any means unable to rise to the most 
powerful efforts of tragedy. After hearing him in the last adagio of 
Lucia:i— 

“Ella é mio sangue 
lo I’o tradita,” 


and in the famous duo of Otello, it is not permissible to doubt that he 
could attain, if he pleased, the highest dramatic expression. 

All that the study of vocalization can effect in the way of finish, all 
that method can accomplish in the way of correctness, are to be found 
in this admirable singer. We kno no one who possesses in so high 
a degree the art of swelling, sustaining, and diminishing a note. e 
leaves nothing to be desired in regard to intonation portamento. 
The power of his voice is always graduated in such a way as never pain- 
fully to affect the ear, and he throws it out with vigor, without ever al- 
lowing the least effort to be perceived. He does not domineer over the 
choruses and orchestra like Lablache, but he makes himself heard 
through them both, and though his voice vibrates strongly and brilliantly, 
it never loses that velvetness which constitutes its principal charm. His 
portamento is preserved equally pure throughout the diatonic scale.— 
Whatever he sings, his style is always marked by excellent taste and 
an excellent method. What has especially rendered him popular is 
the torrent of flariture which pour from his throat, and spread them- 
selves, as it were, over the audience; the volubility and flexibility of his 
organ are marvellous; he embroiders and entangies notes and passages 
with as much success as the most daring tenors or sopranos. One must 
have been present at the incredible contest of vocalization in which Ru- 
bini and Tamburini en in the duo of Mosé, to obtain an idea of the 
wondrous flexibility of the latter’s voice. What Rubini can do in this 
way is wellknown. He is the finest pearl of that bracelet of which Tam- 
burini is one of the most beautiful diamonds. There is no hardihood 
which Rubini does not attempt, no difficulty or caprice which he does 
not achieve with a perfection that it would seem impossible to approach ; 
nevertheless, Tambutini, in this piece, does not yield to his rival either 
in agility, boldness, or precision. 

But the most richly adorned singing, the most exquisite embellish- 
ments would be only an insipid play of notes, were they not accompa- 


| nied by sentiment and dramatic expression; and it is by these latter 


qualities that Tamburini has caused himself to be enrolled among the 
most accomplished singers of the epoch. 


PESO 
Yanxee Wit.—The following grocer’s advertisement is from a Pro- 


vidence paper one uundred years old:—“To be sold by Nicuoras 
BraScu, at his refectory, west end of the bridge—Provisions —consist- 


| ing of bread, butter, cheese, hams, eggs, salmon, neat’s tongues, oysters, 
| &e., ready cooked—Agitations—cider, vinegar, salt, pickles, &-.— 


Grievances—pepper- sauce, mustard, black pepper, cayenne, &.—Pun- 
ishments—wine, brandy, gin, spirits, bitters, porter, &c.—Superfluities 


| —snuff, tobacco, and segars.—Any of the above articles exchanged for 


Necessaries, viz.: French crowns, Spanish dollars, pistareens, cents, or 
good bank bills. —Credit for Paymen!s—30,60, and 90 seconds, or as 
long as @ man can hold his breath. 
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| should the sound lead to my discovery, that the desperadoes, endeavor- 





LIFE INSURANCE—OR HOW TO MAKE A DEAD MAN. | 


The following remarkable incidents ate said to be literally true. We | 
find them related in a recent Lundon work, and have taken some pains 
to abridge the narrative for the columns of the Jonathan. 

It was a wet, foggy evening in September, when as I was passing 
down a narrow street, ignorant whither it might lead me, I suddenly | 
heard the cry of * Stop thief!” I soon had the mortification to find that | 
I was pursued. | ceuld hear my pursuer’s footsteps and his outcries at | 
no great distance behind ;—and as I passed through a narrow covered | 
passage by which | was momentarily concealed, and emerged into an ob- | 
scure alley, | almost unconsciously entered a house the door of which | 
stood ajar, and instantly closed it, hoping that the party who held me | 
in chase would continue his precipitous career without suspecting the 
stratagem. To my immeasurable relief of mind, I heard him hurry past 
the door, and listened to bis receding footsteps and fainter cries until 
both became inaudible, when, deeming myself safe for the immediate 
moment, I prepared to leave the house, when I heard two men whisper- 
ing together outside the door, one of whom placed his hand upon the lock 
as if about toenter. Still apprehending some danger, I stule stealthy 
up the stairs, and, looking into a back room upon the first floor, was en- 
abled to discern by the dim light of its single window,—for night was 
now setting in,—that it contained no furniture except a table in the 
centre, and that there was a closet in the farther corner. To this I 
crept, and drew the door gently after me, intending to wait until the 
men below, whose visit to an unfurnished house was not likely to be of 
long continuance, should have taken their departure. It was some 
comfort to conclude that they were not in pursuit of me, since they made 
no attempt to search the premises, or even to ascend the stairs; but, on 
the other hand, they evinced no disposition to depart, for the fumes of 
tobacco penetrated tu my closet, and I caught their voices at intervals, 
although my eager ears were unable to distinguish a single word of their 
discourse, so low was the tone in which they conversed. From the total 
absence of any sound of wheels in the alley, I concluded that it was not 
a thoroughfare for carriages, and I almost wished that 1 could have 


ing to secure the concealment of one crime by the commission of anv- 
ther, would put me to death in a sort of self-defence. In the rapid 
flashes of thought, snatching at safety as eagerly it corjured up ideas of 
danger, it now occurred to me that the men, after all, might be only body- 


| snatchers, who had exbumed a corpse for anatomical purposes—a sup- 


position which browght such a relief to my mind that I could almos: 
have smiled at my own previous terrors and misgivings. 

This illusion was, however, dispelled still more quickly than it had 
been formed, for, a parcel of clothes being emptied upon the floor from 
another bag, the leader of the party proceeded to array the cerpse, cal- 
ling for the different articles of dress as he required them. “ Is all the 
toggery right?”’ was his first question; to which an affirmative answe 


| having been given, the body was carefully dressed in what appeared t 


be a handsome and fashionable suit of clothes. ‘ Now for the jasey 
and the castor,” said the mysterious valet, placing a wig and hat upo: 
the head of the deceased. ‘There you are, Captain,” he continued— 
“ togged out to the nines, and as prime a swell as e’er a flashman in Lon- 
don; 80 now, my lads, we'll just have a snatch at the prog down stairs, 
and whet our whistles,—for this dead man’s work rather turns a fellow 
stomach,—and then we'll make a fresh start.” 

‘* And when are we to share the swag?” asked one of his companion: 
“ All in good time, Jemmy; it’s a prime stake, depend on’t, and there’ |! 
Le lots of blunt for all of us, if nobody blows the gaff. If they do, an 
we’re all in the same boat, it’s ne lagging matter at the least.” To my 
fnexpressible relief, the party now went down stairs, taking with them 
the candle, but leaving the dark-lantern on the mantelshelf; and thei: 
voices were again indistinctly heard from below, as they discussed th 


| viands and the liqour to which one of them had made allusion. 


1 was now more bewildered than ever as to what course I should pi 
sue. Prudence, not to say the possible chance of self-preservation, sug 
gested that I should seize the moment while they were engaged witi 
their meal for stealing down stairs and attempting to quit the house with- 
out discovery; but, on the other hand, an irrepressible curiosity to wit 


: | ness the conclusion of the adventure, and a feeling that my duty to the 
heard their rumbling, so trying to my nerves became the mysterious | 


public required me to asceriain, if possible, its object, and the names of 


whispering of these strangers, such an evil purpose might fairly be im- | the agents engaged in so suspicious a transaction, incited me to remain. 


plied from the circumstances of their meeting, and so completely did I 
fee] myself in their power. 


After a delay of some continuance, which appeared still longer from | 


the impatient agitation of my mind, I heard the rolling as of a berrow 
without ; it stopped—two taps were given to the door, which was im- 


mediately opened ; additional voices, but still in the same earnest, eub- | 


dued, whispering tone, buzzed upwards from the passage; and in ano- 
ther minute I felt a thrill of alarm tingling through my whole frame as 


several footsteps were heard treading heavily up the creaking stairs.— | 


And yet, [ argued to myself—for in any crisis of danger the operations 
of the electrified mind are yn on with an incenceivable rapidity—I 


have no reason to suppose that these men are aware of my presence; I | 


have only to remain quiet, and in all probability [ shall not be discove:- 
ed ;—they may not be employed on any lawless purpose ; and if they are, 


and should chance to ferret me out, I am young and strong, and shall | 


have the less reason to fear them, for the guilly are always cowards. 
While these thoughis were flashing across me, the door opened, and I 


became conscious that a light had been introduced into the room, for a | 


ray gleamed into the closet through a circular hole occasioned by the 


dropping of a knot from the deal door. By looking through this aper- | 
ture, small as it was, I could see everything that passed in the room, | 


without being myself detected ; and an irresistible curiosity having pre- 
sently riveted my eye to the minute opening, I saw that three suspicious- 
looking fellows had entered the room, one of them bearing a sack upon 
his shoulders, which he threw upon the table, exclaiming, as he wiped 
the perspiration from his brow with the sleeve of his fustian coat— 
“Curse the cove! who'd ha’ thought be was so heavy? A precious 


trundle I’ve had with the barrow. He warn’t an easy go-a-longer, I can | 


tell you that; but your dead uns are always as lumpy as blue pigeon. 


Jemmy! you've brought some lush, some regular max, ha’n’t you! for | 


1 have liad no grub since we started.” 

‘‘ Stow that,” replied the man thus addressed—“ we'll have a regular 
blow-out by and bye. Hide the glim, spoony! don’t you see there’s a 
giaze?”’ And he pointed to the window. 

“ Tt’s a back slum, and looks out upon a dead wall.” 

“ That’s it, and no mistake ; then we'll have tother elim, that we may 
see what we're about.’’ With these words he turned back the shade of 
a derk lantern, and, placing it upon the narrow mantel, so that its light 
fell upon the table, he continued—'* Come, my hearties ! stir your stumps : 
we've no time to lose—open the sack, kiddy ! and out with him.”’ The 
sack was untied, when shuddering with horror, I saw a dead body unce- 


romoniously dragged forth and stretched upon the table, while one of the | 


men, who by his dress seemed to be a sort of leader, bowing to the 
corpse with a mock solemnity, exclaimed—* Your saivant, Captain ; 
you're out of twig just now, but we'll soon make a prime swell of you.” 
‘* What dark and atrocious deed have these miscreants been commit- 
ting ?”’ thought I: ‘‘they may be murderers, and I perchance may be the 
destined instrument of Providence for detecting their guilt and bringing 
the villains to justice.” In this belief, I fixed my eyes upon the faces of 
each in succession, that I might swear to their identity, should I become 
@ witness azainst them; during which scrutiny @ momentary silence in 
the room thrilled me with afresh alarm, for I heard with a painful dis- 
tinctness the ticking of my watch, and had too much reason to fear, 


Little conversant as I was with the slang language, I bad gathered 
| enough from the lips of the last speaker to feel assured that he had been 
| engaged in some nefarious deed which would subject himself and his 
fellows to a heavy punishment if it should ever be revealed—an admission 
| which strengthened my desire to solve its mystery, and assist in the con- 
viction of the culprits. While thus communing with myself, I fel: 
| vehemently tempted to quit my hiding-place for a single moment, that ] 
might take a survey of the body, my present line of vision only allowing 
| me to see the back part of the head as it lay extended towards me. 
Recollecting that my footsteps were not likely to be heard by the party 
| below, who were in the front room, and busily engaged with their pota- 
tions, I summoned courage, stole from the closet, took the lantern in my 
| hand, and holding it full in the face of the deceased, started back in utter 
| amazement as my eyes fell upon the form and features of Captain Haver- 
| hill, whom I well knewas a sportsman about town. The last time I had 
| seen the Captain, he appeared in perfect health, and, though the closed 
eyes and the cadaverous bues of death made some alteration in his ap- 
pearance, there could be no question as to his identity, a singular sca 
| upon his cheek and throat being now more conspicuous than ever, while 
his clothes, remarkable for their peculiar cut and color, were obvious!) 
the same that he had worn. 
| Considering myself to be holding a sort of inquest on the body. | 
| made no scruple in feeling in the coat-pockets, whence 1 drew several 
| letters, all directed to ‘ Captain Haverhill, Hill-street, Richmond,”—as 
| well as a silver-mounted case, filled with cards bearing the same name 
| and address. As I hastily returned these to the pockets, my eye fel! 
upon a handsome chaio,—I drew forth the watch to which it wes ap- 
_ pended, and read the same words engraved upon the outer case. One 
| of the dead man’s fingers bore a showy ring, which I also wished to ex- 
amine, but revolted by the cold clammy feeling of the hand, and recoil- 
ing from the notion of tampering any longer with a corpse, I gave up 
the attempt, and, being quite satisfied as to the identity of the party, 
| hurried back to my lair. 
| Fortunate was it that I did so, for footsteps were immediately afer 
wards heard ascending; the three men reappeared, flushed with recent 
potations and replacing the diesxed body in the sack which had brought 
| it, not without sundry coarse and unfeeling jokes as to the flashy ap- 
| pearance of the Captain, they carried it down stairs, where, as L con- 
| jectured, they again consigned it to the barrow, for I could distinguish 
| the trundling of its receding wheel. Enger to fathom the mystery, | 
| was about to follow in instant pursuit, when I found that the men had 
not all quitted the house,—a noise, as if of packing up the drinking- 
vessels that had been used, still proceeding from the lower room. Know- 
ing that discovery would effectually defeat my purpose I waited until 
these sounds had subsided, when I crept noiselessly down the stairs, 
gently opened the street door, which had been left unfastened, and 
found myself inthe alley, hardly able to explore my way, so dark was the 
foggy night, eo few the lamps in that obscure and neglected passage. 
Pressing, however, forward in the direction that the barrow had taken, 
so far as I could judge by the sound, and flattering myself that, as m) 
movements were quicker, I must scon overtake it, I presently emerged 


into a wider and better lighted strect, which crossed the alley at righ: 
angles. Here I remained listening, utterly at e loss which way toturn, 
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especially when a passing watchman declared in answer to my inqui- 

5, that although he had been pacing up and down for some 
ume, he had neither seen a barrow or encountered any sus- 
‘cious characters. Unsatisfied with this reply, | hurried along the 
pavement to some distance, first in one direction, then in an other; but, 
vot succeeding in the object of my search, though it was continued until 





the tolling of the midnight hour, I gave up the pursuit, turned into a | 


cotee-house that I found still open, and engaged a bed, to which I re- 
vired, completely exhausted, both in mind and body, by the strange ad- 
ventures which had crowded more distress, excitement, and mysterious 
wonder into the last few hours than it had been my lot to experience in 
the whole course of my previoas life. 

The next morning the follow paragraph appeared in the newspapers :— 
« Accident on the Thames.—Yesterday, as Captain Haverhill, the well 


known Richmond sporteman, was, with a party of friends, preceeding yc 
iers of | 


Fulham in a wherry, the boat came in contact with one of the 
the bridge and upset. The captain was unfortunately drowned. 
friends offer fifty pounds reward for the recovery of his body.” 

This explanation of the mysteries of the previous night was, to me, 
perfectly satisfactory. The fellows whom J had encountered in posses- 
‘ion of the captain’s body were undoubtedly watermen who had recovered 
it, and were waiting for the announcement of the reward. 


* * o * * * . * 


Severs years after the events above detailed I was accidentally perus- 
og & report of a capital trialin one of the Sunday papers, when my at- 
ention was arrested by “‘ the confessions of the prisoner.” I need only 

extract @ few paragraphs from these confessions to conclude my narra- 


tive. The criminal is speaking ofa conspiracy against a Life Assurance 
‘ice, in which he played a conspicuous part : 


Having occasion to visit one of my subordinate accomplices, who 
had found his way into the infirmary at Chatham, he drew my atrention 
to the very remarkable resemblance between myself and one of the pa- 
tients of the same ward. This man might easily have passed for my 
own brother, and what rendered the likeness still more close and extra- 
ordinary, was a wound he had received during his service in the navy, 
which, though it had left a more serious scar than mine, was precisely 

a the same place. The surgeon of the house, whom I casually ques- 
tioned respecting him, told me that the poor fellow’s complaint was quite 
incurable though he might possibly linger on for a few weeks, or perhaps 
months. 

‘ Pondering upon these circumstances, as I returned to London, I de- 
vised a scheme of fraud much more daring and extensive than amy upon 
which I had hitherto ventured, and lost no time in adopting the prelimi- 
nary measures for its execution. I engaged a small furnished house at 
Richmond, on the door of which the name of Captain Haverhill was 
conspicuously painted ; my confederate took another; we lived in a most 
respectable manner for a few weeks, after which I went to an office in 
London, and proposed to insure my life for three thousand pounds, re- 
ferring to the aforesaid friend for the customary certificate as to his 
knowledge of my life and habits. This he forwarded to the office, as 
well as a document signed by the first physician of the place, testifying 


His 


that I was in good health, which he had forged under my dictation—for 


[ always left the ticklish part of such proceedings to others. The insu- 
rance was effected, and my accomplice was employed to watch the state 
ef my fae-simile in the Chatham infirmary. He did not die so soon as 
we could have wished, but still [had not very long to wait: his complant 
carried him off; and on the very day that he was buried we proceeded 
to the next stage of our plot. My colleague and another friend rowed 
vas setting in they returned to the landing-place, affecting to be tipsy, 
and drawing the attention of the watermen by their uproarious conduct. 
Contrary to the advice of the bystanders, I got into the boat, declaring 
chat L would accompany them to London tosee them safe home. Before 
we reached Fulham it was quite dark, when they set me secretly ashore, 
rowed against the piers of the bridge, upon which they jumped, purpose- 
ly overturned the wherry, which they sutlered to drift with the tide, and 
then bawled lustily for assistance. Upon being taken off by some boat- 
raen whe soon came to their aid, they pretended to be in agonies of dis- 
tvess for their dear friend Captain Haverhill, who couldn’t swim, and 
who must infallibly bedrowned. Early next morning the boat was found 
keel upwards—but no Captain Haverhill. My friends were of course 
inconsolable, but they did all they could ; they offered a reward for the 
recovery of the body, and inserted an account of my melaneholy death 
in the papers. 
‘The body of the dead sailor, being disinterred on the very night of 
iis burial, was conveyed in a sack, under cover of the darkness, to a 
house in an obscure alley of the city, where it was arrayed in the clothes 
that I had worn when | left Richmond, care having been taken to put 
ny ring upon one of the fingers, and to insert into the pockets everything 
‘hat might establish my identity; after which it was carried in a boat 
to Fulham, and, before the morning broke, was thrown into the river. 
The reward offered for its recovery ensured its being speedily found, and 
ny confederates took care to be present, in order to prevent the pockets 
ym being rifled. It was errried to a public house at Chelsea—anin- 
juest was held—my afflicted friends gave evidence upon oathas to its 


being the body of Captain Haverhill, as well as to the circumstances of 


‘'s death—a verdict was returned accordingly—a public burial took place, 
ny friends acting as chief mourners, and the sailor's body was asecond 


themselves in a wherry to Richmond; they dined with me: as the night | 


“me committed to the earth. The coroner gave his certificate of the | fence.—The Indicator. 
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verdict, the clergyman of the burial : all was regular ; not a doubt of my 
death was entertained in any quarter. I had previously made a will, 
leaving che policy to a woman who passed as my wife, and who had lat- 
terly taken the name of Haverhill, to which, indeed, she was as well en- 


titled as myself. The will was proved, letters of administration were > . 
taken out, and the legacy duty was paid. 








Goop Mayners.—Propriety of behavior in company is necessary to 

every gentleman ; for, without good manners, he can sehiber be sesupeshl 
to his friends, nOr agreeable in conversation to strangers. The three 
sources of ill-manners are pride, ill-nature, and want of sense; so that 
every person who is already endowed with humility, good-nature, and 
good-sense, will learn good manners with littleor noteaching. A writer 
who had great knowlege of mankind, has defined good manners “ as the 
art of making those people easy with whom we converse ;" and his 
| definition cannot be mended. The ill qualities above mentioned all tend 
naturally to make people uneasy. Pride assumes all the conversatien to 
itself, and makes de company insignificant. 1!!-nature makes offensive 
reflections; and folly makes no distinction of persons and occasions. 

oed manners are, fore, in part negative: let a sensible person but 
refrain from pride and ill-nature, and his conversation will give satisfac- 
tion. So far as good manners are positive, and related to good- breeding, 
there are many established forms, which are to be learned by experience 
and conversation in society. But there is one plain rule, worth all the 
rest added together; that a person who pretends to the character and 
behavior of a gentleman, should do every thing with “ gentleness ;” with 
an easy, quiet, ly manner, which doubles the value of every word 
and action. A forward, noisy, importunate, overbearing way of talking 
| is the very quintessence of ill-breeding: and hasty contradiction, unsea- 
sonable interruption of persons in their discourse, especially of elders 
or superiors, loud laughter, winkings, grimaces, and affected contortions 
of the body, are not only of low extraction themselves, but are the 
natural symptoms of self-sufficiency and impudence. 

It is a sign of great ignorance to talk much to other people of things 
in which they have no interest; and to be speaking familiarly by name 
of distant persons, to those who have no knowledge of them. It shows 
that the ideas are comprehended within a very narrow sphere, and that 
the memory has but few objects. If youspeak of any thing remarkable 
in its way, many inconsiderate people have a practice of telling you 
something of the same kind, which they think much more seamaphtibin, 
If persons in the company are commended for whiat they do, they will 
be instantly telling you ad tginabbeby else whom they know, who does it 
better; wid thus a modest person, who meant to entertain, is disappointed 
and confounded by another’s rudeness. True gentility, when improved 
by good sense, avoids every appearance of selfimportance; polite 
humility takes every opportunity of giving importance to the company ; 
of which it may be tru said, as it was of wordly wealth, “‘it is better 
to give than receive.”’ In our commerce with mankind, we are always 
to consider, that their affairs are of more importance to them, than ours 
are; and we should treat them on this principle, unless we are occasion- 
ally questioned, and directed to ourselves by the turn of the conversation. 
Discretion will always fix on some object in which the company have a 
| share. He that speaks only of such subjects as are familar to himself, 
| tteats his company as the stork did the fox, presenting an entertainment 
| to him in a deep pitcher, out of whichno creature could feed but a long- 

billed fowl. 

The rules I have laid down are such as take place chiefly in our con- 
versation with strangers: among friends and acquaintance, where there 
| is freedom and pleasantry, daily practice will be attended with less 

reserve. But here let me give you a warning, that too great familiarity, 
| especially if attended with saugiates and importunity, is always d 

ous to friendship, which must be treated with some degree of tender- 
ness and delicacy, if you wish it to be lasting. You are to keepyour 
friend by the same behavior that first won his esteem: and observe this, 
as a maxim verified by daily experience—that men advance themselves 
more commonly by the lesser arts of discretion, than by the more valuable 
endowment ef wit and science; which without discretion to recommend 
them, are often left to disappointment and beggary. 


We are apt to look upon good manners as a lighter sort of qualification, 
lying without the system of morality and Christian duty; which a man 
may possess or not possess, and yet be a very good man. But there is 
no foundation for such an opinion; the apostle Paul has plainly compre- 
hended it in his well-known description of cuanity, which signifies the 
| FRIENDSHIP op CurisTiaNs, and is extended to so many cases, that no 
| man can practise that virtue and be guilty of ill manners. Show me 
| the man, who in his conversation discovers no signs that he is purFEeD 
| up with pride; who never behaves himself unszzMLY, or with impro- 
| priety; whe neither ENVIzs nor censures; whois KinD and PATIENT 
| towards bis friends; who sEEKETH NOT His OWN, but considers others 
| rather than himself, and gives them the preference; I say, that man is 
not only all that we intend by a gentleman, but much more; he really is, 
| what all artificial courtesy affects to be, a philanthropist, a friend to man- 
| kind; whose company will delight while it improves, and whose good 
| will rarely be evil spoken of. Christianity, therefore, is the best foun- 
| dation of what we call good manners; and of two persons, who have 
equal knowledge of the world, he that is the best Christian will be the 
| best gentleman. [t isan express and aamirable distinetion of a gentle- 

man, that in the ordinary affairs of life he is extremely slow to take of 
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Gaeat Tyrer Mass Mretinc.—The greatest political meeting | } 
nucle on Wednesday evening. The meeting was called to oider by | % 
Judge Noah, and Amos Palmer, Exq.,, appointed to the Chair. The | ' 
meeting was s0 tumultuous that no one could be heard but Mr. Cushing. 
It was composed of rowdy politicians of every creed, who, with the of- 
fice holders and eflice seekers, presented quite a medley. Considerable 
damage was done to the room. 


Tut Ustos.—This paper, which was established by Mejor Noah, to 
support the administration of President Tyler, has been transferred to 
the Aurora. 


Provitasie OreRation.—A writer in the Newport, (N. H.) Specta- 
tor, recently proved a debt in bankruptcy, and received a debt of ninety- 
four cents. The debt was one hundred dollars. The expenses of prov- 
ing the debt was a dollar and a half. 


Dreaprut Deatu.—A frightful and fatal accident happened at the 
Iran Works of Messrs. Ellicott, near Morgantown, Va. A appears that 
on Friday night, the 3d inst., Warick Bieakiron, son of Mr. Jacob 
Breakiron, aged about 15 years, went into the wheel-house of the Roll- 
ing Mill, about 12 o’clock, for the purpose of letting down the gate, and 
is supposed to have been caught by the wheel and thrown under. His 
head was completely severed from his body, and his brains lay in the 
water byhim. His body passed under the wheel, through a space of not 
more than an inch, and was completely crushed. 


Mr, Audubon, the Naturalist, is about to start from Philadelphia, ac- 
companied by a number of young mento make a tour to the Rocky 
Mountains, and westward to the Pacific. 


Tue Centennial, CuoMMeMoRaTION OF Tae Brats pay or THomas 
Juvrerson on the J2th April next is to be celebrated in this city by the 
hoisting of flags and other demonstrations of respect on behalf of the | 
public authorities. 



























FortsHer Disastrous Errects oy roe Late Eantuquake.—Capt. 
Gill, of the brig Sarah Jane, from St. Johns, (P. R.) informs us that 
information had reached that plece previous to his departure, that not a 
single house was jecfi standing in Antigua except one that had been used 
for the purpose of bathing—and that Bassaterre, (Guad) Nevis, St. 
Pierres and Fort Royal, {Mart.) were nearly all destroyed. The shock 
was felt at St. Johns, P. R., but was not attended with any disaster. 
Capt. Gill also understood that nearly 4,000 bodies had been dug from 
the ruins at Point Petre, (Guad.) and were lightered off and thrown | 
overboard. Vessels had arrived at St. Thomas from the windward 
islands, imploring supplies for such of the inhabitants who escaped 
destraction—they were without provisions of any kind. For more parti- 
culars relative to the earthquake, see page 317 of this day’s paper, 


Dry Dock aNp tae Croton Water.—The Common Council of 

" this city have adopted a resolution requesting the President of the Cro- 
ton Aqueduct Board to open a correspondence with the Secretary of the 

Navy, inviting him to visit this city and tendering to him the hospitalities 

thereof, while he should be in the discharge of the duty imposed upon 

him. by a resolution of Congress to examine and report upon the plan of 

’ a Dry Dock in the city of New York, whereof the elevating power should 
€ be the Croton water. This is a project of great interest, and, as con- 
nected with, and as an appendage to, the Croton Water Works, of great 

magnificence. The plan is, as we understand it, to excavate from the 

solid rock of the promontory just north of the Alms House a Dry Dock. 

The walls of which will be the enduring rock itself—and from the re- 

ceiving reservoir to brig down a three feet pipe, which in as many hours | 

would float the largestships in the dock. We hope the Secretary of the | 

Navy will find time himself to look into the whole subject of naval docks | 

n this harbor. 

| 



































Sicns.—The Millerites are well supplicd with signs, such as earth- 
quakes, comets, metors,—and scoffers. The only drawback is, that 
these things have been of frequent, and some of them of constant occur- | 
rence, frum time immemorial. How are they more significant now, | 
than they were 2000 years azo? The ancients bad eclipses also two j 
frighten them. These are now omitted from the catalogues of portents, | 
thanks to the light of science, which not only shows their cause, but re- 
yeals in advance, the dates of their occurrence. The weak and cre- | 
dulovs, who stand gaping for prodigies and wonders, will be sure to find 
them. What is lacking in reality, will be supplied by imagination. 
The following dislogue between two Miilerites at New Haven is 1e- | 
Jated by the Herald of that place :— 

Brother B. what do you think nbout the sudden appearance of this | 
comet?” | 

“ Why, brother B., I have no doubt about it—not at all. It is that | 
instrument spoken of, which, after the many signs by earthquakes, &>. 
that huve taken place this year, is to destroy the world.” | 

« Bat, brother S., this comet isa great way off, so far as to prelude 
tye idea of a collision.” 

i know,” said S., “that it is a great way off, but then reflect on the | 
length of its tail. It is at least ninety millions of miles long. How 
easy, then, would it be for Him in whose bands all things are, just by | 
one whisk of this comet’s tail to set the world on fire,” or dash, it to 
Ob, brother B., this is 2 solemn thought,” 





pieces. j 


away. 


thers fell in love with her. 
in a manner not to be mistaken, and each had the satisfaction to find that 
the prudent maid had no objections to becoming Madame H. Mean- 
while, the brothers disclosed to each other, and to their mother, their 
feelings and wishes; and, as the affair threatened to preduce a fatal col- 


And then we came | 


ONATHAN. 


Rerontep Loss or U. S. Suir Concony.—The whale ship Barclay, 
ound to New-Bedford, was spoken 150 miles South East of Cape Hen- 
open, and reported having heard at the Cape of Good Hope, of the loss 


ever held within doors in our city, was the Tyler meeting at the Taber- | of the U. S. sloop of war Concord, at Mozambique. The Concord is (or 
was) a 20 gun ship, built at Portsmouth in 1828, and in the Navy Reg- 


ste: for the present year, is said to be on the coast of Brazil. 


Two children, one about five years old, son of Edmund and Jane Hal- 


tom, and a son of William Walker, about three years old, were burned 
to death on the 24th ult, at the residence of Mr. McCtlatchy, four miles 
west of Holly Springs, Mississippi. 
pen, partly filled with corn-husks. 
too late to save them. 


They were playing with fire in a 
The family heard their shrieks, but 


Tue Twinxs.—In Berlin, some twenty years ago, two brothera started 


business together; they were small in stature, and slightly built; and in 
such moderate circumstances, that the people prophecied they would 
not hold out long, especially as their place of business was in one of the 
very worst parts of the town. 
tune smiled upon the brothers, and before ten years had passed, their 
house was one of the largest in the best part of the city, and their busi- 
ness the heaviest in Berlin. 
say, so like each other, that even their own mother could scarce distin- 
guish the one from the other. 


The prophecy did not prove true; for- 


hese brothers were twins, and strange to 


It so happened that the mother of these 
Dioscuri hired @ servant girl, who was so handsome, that both the bro- 
Each of them made known his sentiments 


lision, they agreed to their mother’s proposal, that the girl herself should 
choose between them. But the latter, on learning their agreement, de- 
clared herself unable to choose, as it waz impussible to tell one from the 


other; and that even if there existed a corporeal mark of distinction, 


still, so like were the brothers in speech, thought, deportment, and cha- 


, racter, that whatever sentiment she entertained for the one, she must 
| have for the other. 


The result was as follows:—The pretty maid con- 
tinued to live in the house, was by both brothers treated with attention, 
received presents, &c, All the parties, mother, brothers, and girl,came 
to un understanding, that as soon as one of the brothers should die, the 
other should marry their beloved. For fifteen years and over, the bro- 
thers lived together without the slightest misunderstanding; and at last, 
a few months since, one of the brothers died, at the age of 42, and the 
survivor is now about to marry the lady.—Foveign paper. 
—— a 
All the numbers of the London Lancet which have been received in this 
country are now out. The last published is number eleven of the Ame- 
rican editlon. A new batch is daily expected, all cf which will be 
promptly issued from Brother Jonathan press at six cents each. The 
price of this work (which is published weekly) is but three dollars a year. 
ect 
Acexcy or THe Brotuer JonatHan at Worcester, Mass.— 
Wanted a competent person for this agency. He will be promptly and 
exclusively supplied with our publications in advance of their issue in 
New York. Terms cash in advance. 


NEW NOVELETTE BY COOPER. 
JUST PUBLISHED, 
COMPLETE IN AN EXTRA BROTHER JONATHAN. 


LE MOUCHOIR; 


An autobiographical Romance. 
BY J. FENIMORE COOPER, ESQ. 


Author of “The Spy,” “ The Pilot,” ‘“ The Pioneers,” “Home as 
Found,” “ Wing-and-Wing,” “ The Two Admirals,” &c. 

This edition can be sent by mail to any part of the Union, for news 

paper postage only. 





Price 124 cents, or ten copies for one dollar. 
WILSON AND COMPANY, Publishers, 
162 Nassau Street, New York. 
nr rc re I RE EE 
GRAND CONCERT ! 

Mr. KOSSOROSKI respectfully informs his friends and the public, that bis 
Grand Vocal and Instrumental Concert will take plece on WEDNESDAY, the 
22d inst., at Niblo’s Saloon—on which occasion he will be assisted by the follos - 
ing cminest artists :— 

Madame Otto. 
Madame Maronce!l:. 
Sig. De Begnis. 
Sig. Martini. 

Mr. Kyle. 


Mons. Chatel. 
Mr. Hansen. 
Sig. Bencdid. 
Sig. Coupa. 
Mr. Timm. 


' 


pearance. AL 


~ 


Mr. Salomnoski, a young Pole, pupi! of Mz. Maroncell will make his first ap- 
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